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Operates directly from lighting circuit—instantaneous in action—low 
maintenance cost—flexible in application—requiring no attention— 
these are paramount features of the Textile Electric Guiders and are 
reasons why leading plants are standardizing with Electric Guiders on 
all their machines. 

The simplest way for you to determine the mechanical and electrical 
efficiency of these Electric Guiders is to have one sent to your plant on 
trial where you can test its operation under actual working conditions. 
With this service there is not the slightest obligation. 


Manufacturers of Machinery for Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 


The Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Harris and Sims Avenues, Providence. R. I. 


New York Office Southern Representative 
50 CHURCH STREET H. G. MAYER, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ere are the Crucial Minutes 


.. which the 
business paper 
helps to Save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 

tion, advertising— 
fj Li to stand or fall on 

THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 
for honest, known, paid 


circulation ; straight-forward 


the result of per- 
sonal salesmanship. 
Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
a man must sell. 


business methods, and edi 
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And because these selling minutes are so 


few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc 
tions and explanations out of the way; tc 
create friendships and reputations; to cleat 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so.authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer's most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


reader interest... These are ...a Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 


the factors that make a val 


uable advertising medium. to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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To insure perfect operation and live up to C & K research 
tests, every loom is accurately timed and rigidly inspected 
before leaving the factory. 


In the illustration is the first of the Mohawk looms to reach 
inspection. Experienced men along the production line 
have each performed their special building operation. 
Everything is in place except the overhead, which is built 
on another floor... Now the loom is being timed and 
connectors adjusted so that the loom will function properly. 
Next come the C & K inspectors to pass final judgment. 


The extreme care in building and research background are 
naturally reflected in the performance of C & K Looms. 
Whether you are weaving the popular wide, seamless 
Axminsters, Wiltons or other broad loom fabrics, you will 
be interested in the new performance records of the 
improved C & K Carpet Loom. ..Write for any information 
without the slightest hesitation. 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
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This is the fifth in a series featuring 


a Mohawk loom order in progress 
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HE cost-cutting long life of Armstrong’s Seamless 


Cork Cots has been definitely proved. Actual 
experience talks. 

You heard this advantage discussed recently 
heard the very remarks quoted above—if you were 
present when the Carders Division of the Southern 
Textile Association met at Clemson College, S. C. 
or when the Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division 
met at Montgomery, Ala. 


Today 30 mills spinning yarn from @s to 80s have 
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Reports from the Card Room 


fat 


adopted Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots as standard 
equipment. Many more are rapidly changing over. 

Write for today’s facts and figures on performance 
with both standard roll settings and long draft spin- 
ning. Armstrong Cork Company, 924 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


~ 
Armstrong's You can eliminate condensation and “ceiling 
sweat” from your mill by insulating your roofs 
with Armstrong's Corkboard. Easily applied to 
Product any type of roof. Full information on request. 


Seamless Cork Cots 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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EVERYBODY'S BUSINE 


By Floyd Parsons 
Business Battles On New Fronts 


EAR is an imperious thing. 
It has big eyes, small understanding, and is often 
greater than the danger itself. Doubt, hesitation, and 


overcaution always result in a clogging of the wheels oi 
thought and prevent the mind from finding a way ol 


escape when dificulties arise. 

The current business depression has substituted timid 
ty for courage and reudced the mental and physical stam- 
ina of the nation. It has made an army of people lean on 
others, acquiesce in the beliefs and prejudices of unsound 
thinkers, and doubt their own ability to meet emer- 
gencies. 

A few months ago nothing was regarded as impossible. 
Self-confidence and decision were national traits. Then 
came the drastic slump in trade and right Away every 
cloud appeared ominous and each shadow on the business 
horizon took on the shade of a dreaded enemy. 

Fortunately, there is onthing new in this speedy trans- 
formation of the public mind. It is merely a race char- 
acteristic. ‘The history of man is but an endless story 
of ups and downs that have carried him from the pin- 
nacles of hope to the depths of despair and back again. 


An examination of the recorded fears of people regard- 
ing tomorrow discloses clearly how needless were most of 
the worries. False prophecies have brought untold mis 
ery and disaster. Newton said world history would be 
catastrophic, basing his forecast on studies of a comet. 
The astute Pitt predicted the early demise of the papacy 
Great Britain became greatly alarmed because there was 
little remaining wood to make long bows for use in the 
defense of the kingdom. Michel Chevalier stated that 
the development of the railway system in Europe would 
cement the nations together and remove hereditary 
animosties. The discovery of the Leyden jar brought 
forth an opinion from a world-famous physicist that the 
subject of electricity would soon be exhausted. The in- 
troduction of the first incandescent lamp caused a pre- 
cipitant drop in the stocks of gas companies—there was 
to be no further use for gas. 

Prior to the World War leading statesmen pointed out 
that the only way to prevent war was to provide enor- 
mous armanents. When the war commenced, it was defi- 
nitely stated and generally believed that it would last 
only a few months. It was also predicted that with the 
coming of peace there would be a severe drop in all 
prices. But the war lasted nearly four years, and when 
it was concluded, price went up rapidly instead of down. 

Last year at the very peak of our so-called period 


It grows by holding back. 


prosperity, at least two people out of three agreed with 
the idea that we were in an era which had reversed all 
traditions of action and reaction, capital and credit, 
speculative prices and intrinsic values. Some of our great 
est economic authorities made the positive statement 
that, ““The day of prolonged mass movement in the stock 
market is over. People will not again buy stocks on 1 
basis of income yield, because where yield is lowest the 
ultimate possibilities are likely to be greatest.’ 

Great bankers and high-up government officials assur- 
ed the public last summer that there was no need for 
worry concerning the credit situation or brokers’ loans. 
An economic society with a nation-wide following, at the 
commencement of the big break in stock prices, ventured 
the opinion that the decline was merely an intermediate 
reaction in a bull market and would not go far. 

The leading article in America’s most important finan- 
cial weekly stated: “The sort of inflation that exists 
today is the kind that does not blow up. There is no 
weakness in the economic situation that can plunge in- 
dustry into a major depression.” 

Just before the slump in stocks commenced, one of our 
best-known financiers went on record as urging the in 
vestment of surplus funds in copper stocks because “‘we 
are on the eve of the greatest expansion. in utilities the 
world has even seen. Not only will the consumption of 
electricity in the United States be quadrupled, but the 
rest of the world will.soon be put on an electrical basis. 
This will mean an enormous increase in the demand for 
copper.” 

Pages might be filled with the reassuring statements of 
the prophets of last summer. Mr. Raskob was quite sure 
there was no danger of overproduction in the motor in- 
dustry. Why should anyone, therefore, now give ear to 
utterances equally mistaken and prejudiced ? 

Experience has shown how foolish it is to be a bear 
for long on the United States. We must not overlook 
that there comes a time eventually when the public and 
even the stock market becomes practically immune to 
bad news. Unfavorable developments and gloomy cor- 
poration reports cease to act as liquidating explosives 
Waiting for every ill to be corrected is the one best way 
to miss the rare opportunties that exist during a depress 
ion. The advance of industry is irresistible and any pause 
is never more than momentary. 

At the recent governor’s conference, one told the story 
of a native who had lived all his life in the mountains ot 


(Continued on Page 2 8) 
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Southern Mill Employees Have Advantages 


University, Va.—The Southern Textile worker’s wages 
are lower than in the mills of New England, but he is 
receiving an additional service not to be overlooked in 
computing his compensation, the Institute for research in 
the social sciences of the University of Virginia has found 
in a survey of labor in the South. 

That service, said the Institute investigators, is prin- 
cipally to be found in cheap rentals of houses and cheap 
fuel provided by the employer—an aid to living not avail- 
able in New England. By it the company has materially 
decreased the cost of living among its employees. 

There were other aids provided the Southern workers, 
including education and welfare work, and the same were 
found in New England. The difference between the two 
sections was that the Northern mill worker received these 
services as a citizen of his respective community, rather 
than as a worker in his respective factory. But in every 
case, either through city taxation or voluntary contribu 
tions, the Northern mill paid for what its workers receiv- 
ed. 

SouTH Poor | 

“The South is relatively poor, and many of the tasks 

undertaken by the Northern county, city or state are not 

attempted in many parts of the South,” the investiga- 
tors reported. “The mill has undertaken to raise the 
standards of public welfare and public education. _ It may 
be supposed that in time the Southern States will under- 
take to maintain uniformly these standards, but until 
that time the mills which are progressive will continue 
to pay out money not only for the meager services fur- 
nished .by the State, but also for the higher standards 
It may be supposed that in time the Southern States 
will undertake to maintain uniformly these standards, 
but until that time the mills which are progressive wiil 
continue to pay out money not only for the meager ser- 
vices furnished by the State, but also for the higher 
standards which they believe in and which in other sec- 
tions of the country are furnished by the State.” 

The Institute’s survey was its first sectional study since 
being established at the University of Virginia in 1920 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. Its scope on all phases 
of the South’s new industrial development extended into 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas 
and Tennessee—the eleven original “slave States,’ and 
into Kentucky and West Virginia in a study of the lum- 
ber industry. 

The investigation was made by Dr. Abraham Berg- 
lund, professor of commerce and business administration ; 
Dr. G. T. Starnes, associate professor of commerce and 
business administration; and Frank T. DeVyver, re- 
search associate in labor problems. 

Textile establishments were divided by the investiga- 
tors into three divisions—the city mill, the border mill 
and the country mill. The city mills were those within 
the corporate limits of a city or town; the border mills 
those located at the edge of some independent communi- 
ty; and the country mills were those at a considerable 
distance from any other community. 

“COMMUNITY House” 

One of the most tangible evidences of the mills’ direct 
interest in the community life was the “community 
house,” which might be a cottage or an elaborate estab- 
lishment with swimming pools, gymnasium and all the 
other activities which make up the program for a modern 
Y. M. C. A. Twenty-two of these were visited in the 
cities, and six maintained community houses of some sort. 

In the mills located at the edge of the towns and cities, 
the investigators found fourteen community houses were 
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maintained in thirty-one mill settlements. In the country 
mills community houses were maintained in eight out of 
eleven studied. Most of these eight had excellently plan- 
ned programs of welfare work. 

HEALTH WorK 

The health of the workers was found to be closely 
watched by the employers, some maintaining a mill nurse 
who cared for accidents and also looked after the health 
of the entire village. Often she was the only community 
worker, and as such was expected to lead in village club 
work, especially among younger children. In some or- 
ganizations were found health programs “far more ambi- 
tious than those found in the ordinary community of the 
mill village size.” 

Welfare work was apparently a serious effort in most 
villages. “It should be clear,” said the survey erport, 
‘that the Southern mill hand rarely finds himself desti- 
tute because of some ill fortune which may have tem- 
porarily befallen him. He may live in a city or in an 
isolated community, but there is some agency through 
which he may obtain aid.” 

FUEL AT Cost 

All but two or three of the border and country mills 
bought coal and wood in large quantities and sold it to 
their employes at delivered cost. A majority of the city 
mills did not provide this service, but some, while not 
selling coal themselves, took orders and guaranteed ac- 
counts for local dealers. 

In supplying houses for employees, the customary 
charge was 25 cents a week, with electricity and water 
furnished free. There were many exceptions, with some 
of the newer mills charging as high as ninety cents a room 
for their cottages and a little extra for lights. Other mills 
had reduced the rent and either put lights on a meter or 
charged a flat rate for each room or light. 

The mills in all cases donated to the churches. Some- 
times the building was given, another time it was the 
pastor's salary which was partly met by the mill treas- 
urer; often an agreement was made by which the mill 
gave to the different churches according to the amounts 
raised by the congregations. 

“Cheap house rent and cheap fuel,” the investigators 
concluded, ‘“‘must be held in mind when any comparison 
is made between the wages paid in the North and wages 
paid in the South. There seems, however, to be no rea- 
son why any other service given by the Southern owner 
should be calculated in such a comparison. for in both 
North and South the mills pay for the extras, the differ- 
ence being that in the former section the payments are 
indirect, while in the South they are both direct and in- 
direct; but the fact that the indirect payments do not 
provide as much in the South as in the North make the 
direct contributions necessary.” 


CLEMSON CoLLeGe Has Successrut (SRADING 
(COURSE 


From June 1 Ito July 10 sixteen men took the special 
course in cotton grading given at the Textile Department 
Clemson College, S.C. M. G. Hall of Greenwood, Miss.. 
who has had wide experience in commercial cotton class- 
ing, had charge of this class. This was one of the most 
successtul cotton classes which has been held at Clem 
son. The students examined some 4000 samples for 
grade, staple and character, comparing them to the stand- 
ards for grades and staples as issued by the Bureau o 
Agricultural Econimcs. 

A similar class in cotton grading will again be offered 
June 1931. 
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British Cotton Report Sees Need of Mergers 


Manchester, England—The long awaited cotton report 
which was presented simultaneously to Parliament and to 
a meeting representative of all sections of the cotton in- 
dustry in Manchester is an extremely candid document, 
says a correspondent of the Journal of Commerce. It 
does not attempt to gloss over unpaltable facts. It says 
that Lancashire must choose; she can lose her trade, she 
can reduce her standard of wages and living, or, perhaps, 
she can keep her trade and her wage standard by reduc- 
ing costs and improving methods. 

The report, which is a masterpiece of concision, ex- 
amines the growth of the Lancashire cotton industry, the 
reasons for its expansion and those for its decline. 

NEED FOR CHANGES 

It was by her readiness to adopt new ideas and prac- 
tices, it says, that Lancashire gained her trade 100 years 
ago and beat her rivals of India, who clung to old ideas. 
Now times have changed, and once more the trade passes 
to the manufacturer, the operative and the merchant who 
give the world what it wants at the price it can afford to 
pay. * * * The British cotton industry has failed 
to adapt its organization and methods to changed cond- 
tions, and so has failed and is failing to secure that cheap- 
ness of production and efficiency in marketing which 
alone sell staple goods in the East today. The peril in 
which the industry stands is seen as a daily increasing 
one. 

Until far-reaching improvements are introduced into 
the British industry there is no likelihood that Lanca- 
shire will be able to arrest the decline in her export trade, 
still less that she will recover the trade which she has lost. 

The organization of the Lancashire cotton industry, 
the report goes on, with the exception of the finishing 
section, is substantially the same as that which existed In 
the nineteenth century, but her successful foreign rivals 
in world trade have adpoted a very different method of 
organization. Their system is based on the establishment 
of the closest relations between production and market- 
ing. 

(‘AUSES OF LOSSES 

The great losses that Lancashire has suffered since the 
war are roundly declared to be in large part due to an 
attempt to conduct her industry on prewar lines and to 
a refusal to recognize that the old conidtions, so favor- 
able to Lancashire, have passed away forever. 

If this competition from her rivals, with their substan- 
tially lower cost of production is to be met, reduced costs 
and increased efficiency are essential here through con- 
certed action between employers and operatives in all 
sections of the industry. To this end there are three 
ways of approach 

1. The technical improvement of the spinning and 
manufacturing sections, involving considerable re-equip- 
ment. 

2. The formation of larger units within each section of 
the industry. 

3. The extension of co-operative efiort on the lines ini- 
tiated by the joint committee of Cotton Trade Organiza- 
tions. 

Each of these must be followed; it is only in their 
combination that success is to be expected. The commit- 
tee declares itself confident that the organized operatives 
and employers of Lancashire will embark at once upon 
the serious consideration of the methods essential to the 
recovery of their trade, but add that if this hope is dis- 
appointed, or if any section groves recalcitrant, it thinks 
it right to place on record it considered view that it would 
be the duty of the British Government itself to consider 


inviting Parliament to confer upon it any necessary 
powers. 
TECHNICAL CHANGES 

Dealing with remedies, the committee considers that 
recovery can only be gradual and will require the closest 
co-operation between employers and operatives. In the 
technical field, the committee recommends: 

(a) The use of short-stapled Indian cotton, stating 
that for the manufacture of cheap standard lines in which 
British goods have been so largely ousted from the East- 
ern markets extensive use has been made of the short- 
stapled Indian cotton by Lancashire's competitors. Indian 
cotton has hitherto been but little used in Lancashire, 
where the longer-stapled but more expensive American 
cotton has been almost exclusively preferred. 

(b) The use of automatic looms, stating that in the 
manufacturing section the most important development 
abroad has been the introduction of automatic and semi- 
automatic looms for the weaving of standard cloths. 

(c) The use of double shifts, since it has received 
evidence that automatic looms cannot be worked eco- 
nomically on single shifts. 

It also advises amalgamations. 

NEED FOR MERGERS 

The formation of larger units in the spinning and 
manufacturing sections of the industry would serve three 
great purposes. 

(a) They would permit full advantage to be taken of 
any possibilities of technical improvement and would se- 
cure economies in production costs. 

(b) They would enable a common policy to be formu 
lated and carried into effect within each of these sections 

(c) They would provide a firm basis for such a meas- 
ure of co-ordination between those engaged in the vari- 
ous processes of production and marketing as will enable 
Lancashire once more to take the initiative in the mar 
kets of the world. 

These units should be strong enough to formulate a 
definite production policy and to enter into arrange- 
ments with one another and with the other sections of the 
industry, including the merchants and the finishers, for 
a forward policy. The finishers are already combined to 
a substantial extent, and the formation of strong and well 
balanced amalgamations among the merchants also de- 
serves careful consideration. 

The report adds that where considerable sums are 
required in connection with amalgamations and rationali- 
zation the capital will be forthcoming if a sound and com- 
prehensive scheme is in view. 

In the section of the report which discusses the defects 
in the present organization of the industry (springing 
very largely from its division into sharply lefined and mu 
tually independent sections, each made up of a very large 
number of competing firms) there is a striking examina- 
tion of the methods of merchandising. The system of 
producing only to order, successful enough in the faney 
goods trade in which Lancashire is still predominant, is 
declared to have failed in the great bulk trade in low- 
priced standard goods, since it prevents the large order 
and the long run so essential to cheap production. 

FINISHING TRADES 

This difficulty of securing long runs owing to the varie- 
ty and the great number of small-size orders from mer- 
chants is noted in the section on the finishing trades. 
“Greater flexibility in finishing charges and reductions 
for large orders and long runs,” says the committee, “are 
we are convinced, a necessary contribution to any organ- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Prevention of Mildew 


ECAUSE of the large volume of exports from Great 

Britain to India, China, the East Indies, and other 
humid trepical and semi-tropical countries, the problem 
of mildew prevention has always been of serious con- 
sideration. 

The Shirley Institute has published a number of papers 
in the Journal of the Textile Institute, dealing with in- 
vestigations both as to the causes and preventions. 

One of the more recent papers discusses the results of 
a long series of experiments with over 60 different anti- 
septics and the apparent inability of any of them to 
answer all requirements. The antiseptic that has been 
used most widely is zinc chloride and when present in 
adequate amount it has on the whole led to satisfactory 
results. The concentration needed to give adquate pro- 
tection, however, is at least 0.8 per cent on the total 
weight of the cloth and there are many instances where 
this amount is either difficult or impossible to obtain. 
In other cases, the use of chloride is definitely prohibited. 
Because of these limitations, other antiseptics have been 
tried from time to time, chief among them being sodium 
silicofluoride, phenol, the cresols, salicylic acid, and tri- 
chlorophenol. None of them, however, have proven as 
satisfactory as zinch chloride. The following list of re- 
quirements are given for an antiseptic suitable for general 
use in the cotton industry: 

(1) The antiseptic must not volatise during the boiling 
of the size mixing or finishing paste, or the drying of the 
size yarn or filled cloth. 

(2) It must be sufficiently soluble to ensure uniform 
distribution throughout the mixing. 

(3) It must be unaffected by heat, by the metallk 
suriaces with which it-may come in contact, and by any 
of the ingredients commonly used in sizes and finishing 
pastes. 

(4) The antiseptic must not have any appreciable 
color or smell, and must not develop any color at slight], 
acid or alkaline reactions. 

(5) It must not have any action on cotton. 

(6) If used in a cloth that is to be dyed or finished 
subsequently, it must not affect these processes. 

(7) To be generally useful, the cost, for equal protec- 
tion, should not be greater than that of zinc chloride. 

Of the many substances of outstanding toxicity to- 
wards mould fungi, salicylanilide appears to combine a 
sufficient number of desirable properties of an antiseptic 
for general use in the cotton industry. This is marketed 
in Great Britain under the registered name of “Shirlan.”’ 

All cotton goods are infected with mildew organisms 
since spores are continually being deposited from the air. 
Cloth and yarn in the gray state have in addition the 
heavy infection present in the raw cotton; in fact, some 
species of mildew are traceable right back to the cotton 
field, where they cause diseases of the boll. Since intfec- 
tion cannot be avoided, methods of control of mildew 
are based on the prevention of further growth, and it 
cannot too often be emphasized that the principaal factor 
is the amount of moisture present. The available evidence 
indicates that in cloth with 8 per cent regain or less, no 
further development of mildew will occur. In practice, 
it is not always possible to maintain this low moisture 
content and the use of an antiseptic becomes necessary. 

The effects of mildew may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 

(1) Smell—A musty odor usually accompanies the 
development of mildew in a confined space, and often 
precedes any visible effect on the cloth. The smell soon 
disappears if the cloth is freely exposed to air, and it is 
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a common practice to open up and refold cloth that has 
developed a musty smell during storage. 

(2) Stains—This is by far the most important effect, 
and is the cause of the majority of mildew claims. Two 
sorts of staining may be noted. In the first, the dis 
coloration is due to the formation of masses of colored 
spores; this type usually occurs under moist conditions, 
and such stains can sometimes be removed by brushinz. 
In the second type of stain, the color is due to pigment 
formation by the fungal hyphae or the perithecia of cer- 
tain mildews, or to colored products formed by the action 
of mildew on starch and other food substances present. 

In dyed goods, the dye may be changed in color by 
acids or other substances produced by the mildew fungus. 
(3) Production of Acid from Starch—This is closelv 
connected in its commercial aspects with (2) since its 
principal importance lies in its connection with the spot 
ting being usually traceable to acid produced by mildew. 

(3a) Production of Alkali—-Many fungi when grown 
on a nitrogenous substratum are capable of ammonia pro 
duction. It is therefore, not surprising to find that a 
number of mildew fungi when grown on unbleached cot- 
ton produce an appreciable alkalinity. 

In unbleached cotton goods containing starch, how- 
ever, alkalinity due to fungi is more rare, either because 
the protein is not attacked when there is an abundant 
supply of starch, or because alkali production is masked 
by acid production. 

(4) Tendering—Tendering or loss of strength is the 
result of cellulose being attached by enzymes produced 
by the mildew fungi or by bacteria. Prolonged attack 
by certain species of mildew fungi may cause bad tender- 
ing, but usually the cellulose is either not affected at all 
or 1s attacked so slowly that in practice tendering is not 
appreciable. | 


Clemson College Holds Successful Textile 
Industrial Conference 


A most successiul conference of thirty-four teachers of 
industrial subjects in South Carolina high schools was 
held in the Textile Department of Clemson College, June 
11-28, during which time courses of study in various 
industrial subjects were worked out, special emphasis 
being placed on textile courses offered in nine junior and 
senior high schools of the State, and upon textile consti- 
tution scho-d work, which 


oere:| Dy several mills for 
their employees. 


Considerable time was spent by certain 
members in developing courses in woodwork, mechanical 
diawing and general shon. 

Clemson College co-operated in every way possi! le to 
make the conference a success and college credit was 
given to those participating in the conference. Clemson 
Textile Department placed all of its equipment at the 
disposal of those in the conference. 

The conference was under the direction of C. M., 
Wilson, State Supervisor of Trade and Industria! Evluca- 
tion of South Carolina, who was assisted by J. L. Mar- 
shall of the Engineering Department and H. S. Tate of 
the Textile Department Clemson College; Mrs. E. J. 
Clifton and Loui Greet of Parker District School, Green- 
ville; M. L. Rhodes, supervisor of textile evening class 
instruction in North Carolina and L. R. Booker, itinerant 
teacher trainer in industrial education, Clemson Col'ege. 

Plans are being made to have another conference next 
year and committees have been appointed who will dur- 
ing the coming year work on plans for the solution of 
certain problems in teaching textiles and other indust iai 
subjects. 
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— Those who would build well... 


must build on 


STRONG FOUNDATIONS! 


By CARL R. MILLER 


No. 4 in a series of advertisements de- 


x 
4 


¢ 


scribing the position of The Mathieson 
Alkali Works in the chemical industry. 


| HEN you look upward to the topmost stone 


of a towering monument you see its tremen- 


| dous height...but you do not see the deep-lying 
. foundations that support the structure. Likewise, 


when you purchase Mathieson products you: may 
not realize how deep-set are the foundations of 
Mathieson service. 


The Mathieson name on chemicals is a symbol of 


the highest quality products that modern science, 
modern methods and modern equipment can pro- 
duce. Processes that have taken years to perfect 
...equipment that represents an investment of mil- 
lions...technical knowledge of chemical manufac- 
ture born of years of research — these are a few of the 
foundations responsible for the fact that Mathieson 
products serve you better and give youuniform results, 

Send for list of available literature describing 


various uses of Mathieson chemicals. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (ne.) 

250 PARK AVENLE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Saltville, Va. 


Waréhouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 


MATHIESON 
CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash...Liquid Chlorine...Bicarbonate of Soda... HTH (Hypo- 
chiorite)...Sulphur Dichloride...Caustic Soda...Bleaching Powder 
--»-Ammonia, Anhydrous and Agqua...PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 


RESOURCES | RESEARCH 


Great Structures Rest on 
Strong Foundations 


| 
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Trend of Men's Underwear, Sales 


HE following information showing the trend of men’s 

underwear sales was contained in a report from the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association: 

If the expression of sixty-eight underwear buyers pre- 
vails for the fiscal year of 1930, men will buy 17.6 per 
cent of their underwear in rayon, 67.3 per cent in cotton, 
14.6 per cent in wool and 0.5 per cent in silk. This 
shows that rayon underwear is expected to account for 
17.6 per cent of all men’s underwear sales compared with 
13.4 per cent in the fiscal year 1929, while cotton and 
wool will each show a decrease in their relative position. 

SALES ANALYZED BY CLASS OF STORES AND SIZE OF 

CITIES 

During the quarter, February to May, 1930, versus 
the correpsonding period in 1929, rayon underwear 
showed a relative gain of 6 per cent, while cotton, wool 
and silk underwear recorded losses up to 5 per cent. For 
the combined underwear sales the medium price stores 
and the stores situated in medium size cities were the 
only ones to report a gain. Cotton underwear sales were 
relatively lower in all groups of stores except the medium 
price group, where they advanced 1.3 per cent. The same 
is substantially true of silk underwear. Woolen under- 
wear, on the other hand, showed a loss throughout. In- 
cidentally, it is understood from the buyers that wool is 
becoming less important each year, while the lighter 
weights of underwear are gaining in popularity. 

CoMPARISON OF MEN’S UNDERWEAR SALES IN 1929 

WituH 1928 


For the year February 1, 1929, to February 1, 1930, 
over the corresponding period in 1928, the value of men’s 
underwear sales shows a relative gain of 5.2 per cent. 
Woolen underwear was the only group to show a loss 
amounting to 8 per cent, while rayon underwear ad- 
vanced 23 per cent in its relative importance. 

Rayon was relatively more important in the popular 
price stores and in cities smaller than 500,000, where 
it showed a gain of almost 26 per cent over the former 
year. On the other hand, cotton underwear had its 
greatest appeal in the larger cities and in teh medium 
size cities. Silk underwear showed a small gain in the 
exclusive stores and in the large cities. 


SALES COMPARED GEOGRAPHICALLY 


Cotton underwear, amounting to 70 per cent, and 
rayon, 13.5 per cent of men’s total underwear sales, have 
both shown relative gains for the fiscal year of 1929 over 
1928 at the expense of woolen underwear which has de- 
clined from 20 to 16 per cent. Silk underwear, account- 
ing for less than 1 per cent of the total, remains practi- 
cally unchanged during this period. 

It is significant that the relative value of cotton woven 
underwear sales gained in the South amounting to 48 
per cent of the total with a gradual diminution in the 
West and East, whereas the reverse was true with respect 
to cotton knit underwear in that it was relatively strong- 
er in the East and less important in the West and South. 
Rayon underwear, which is practically all made from 
knitted cloth, was most important in the West, where ‘t 
took almost 15 per cent of their business compared with 
slightly less than 13 per cent in the East and South. 
Woolen underwear led in the East, where it amounted to 
18.8 per cent of the relative value of sales, while it was 
less of a factor in the West and South. 

SALES BY CLIENTELE OF RETAIL STORES 

Cotton woven fabric which accounted for the greatest 
proportion of men’s underwear sales was most important 
in the medium price stores where it represented 43 per 


10 


cent of their entire underwear business. The popula~ 
price stores, on the other hand, sold a relatively larger 
proportion of knitted underwear than either of the other 
store groups, amounting to 34 per cent of the total conr- 
pared with 32 per cent and 28 per cent respectively for 
the exclusive and medium price stores. Rayon uncer- 
wear which is fast approaching in importance the sales 
of woolen underwear was most important in exclusive 
stores where it accounted for 15 per cent of their busi- 
ness, 13 per cent in popular price stores and 12.5 per 
cent in medium price stores. Woolen underwear was 
most in demand in the medium price and popular price 
stores, taking about one-sixth of their underwear sales, 
whereas in the exclusive stores it amounted to 14.3 per 
cent of their business. Silk underwear though most im- 
portant in exclusive stores amounted to only 2.2 per 
cent of their business, while it was almost negligible in 
medium price stores. 


SALES ANALYZED ACCORDING TO ‘SIZE OF CITIES 


Rayon underwear is relatively most important in the 
medium size cities, ranging from twenty-five to five 
hundred thousand population, where it accounts for 14.2 
per cent of the underwear business and 13.5 per cent in 
the small cities and 12.5 per cent in the large cities. 
Cotton underwear, on the other hand, was more of a 
factor in the smaller cities and became slightly less im- 
portant in the larger cities. Woolen underwear was rela- 
tively more important in the metropolitan cities, amount- 
ing to 18.5 per cent of their business, whereas it account- 
ed for about 14 per cent of the sales in the small com- 
munities. As was expected, the large cities accounted for 
a greater proportion of their underwear in silk where it 
took 1.7 per cent of the total underwear business. 

THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE DIFFERENT FABRICS 

That cotton plays a very necessary part in men’s un- 
dergarments is proven by the fact that 65 per cent of the 
value of men’s shirts, 79 per cent of pants and 68 per 
cent of union suits are constructed of cotton. Wool, on 
the other hand, has its greatest strength in union suits 
where it accounts for one-fifth of these sales, whereas 
rayon is most important in men’s athletic shirts where it 
takes almost one-fourth of this business. Rayon account- 
ed for about one-tenth of the value of sales of union suit: 
and pants, being slightly more important in the former. 


ATHLETIC SHIRTS AND SHORTS CONTINUE GAIN 


The relative importance of shirts and pants has in- 
creased 10 per cent during February 1, 1929, to Febru- 
ary 1, 1930, compared with the corresponding period in 
the previous year. Union suits, on the other hand, though 
still accounting for over one-half of the value of men’s 
underwear sales declined 9 per cent in their relative im- 
portance compared with the preceding period. It is still 
the consensus of opinion among retail store buyers thal 
the two-piece garments are growing more important all 
the time at the expense of union suits. It is worthy of 
mention that the sales of men’s trunks showed a relative 
gain which was partly accounted for by the growing 
popularity of rayon in these garments. 


Consumption of Cotton Drops 


Washington, D. C. —- Cotton consumed during June 
was announced by the Census Bureau as having been 
405,181 bales of lint and 58,501 of linters, compared 
with 473,917 of lint and 68,779 of linters in May this 
year and 569,414 and 77,918 in June last year. 
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Kvery Mill Executive 


needs the data contained in the new 


CLARK’S 


YEAR BOOK 


and 
Southern Textile Directory 


Contents 


[Information supplied by this invaluable reference book includes 


the following: 


Spindle hours monthly by states from 1922 to 1929: location of 
spindles, looms and knitting machines in the South; Clark’s 1929 
Increase Lists; Cotton Acreage planted from 1916 to 1928 by states: 
carry-over of cotton from 1910 to 1929; condition reports, 1920 to 
1929; consumption reports, 1893 to 1929; private and Government 
crop estimates, 1925 to 1929; production of woven geeds, 1921 to 
1927; hosiery production; prices of cotton goods; production, sales, 
stocks and unfilled orders by months, 1927 to 1930; employees in 


cotton mills: labor laws of Southern States: wages. 1919 to 1927: 


a Directory of Southern Textile Mills; many additional facts and 


statistics. 


Price $4.00 


The 1930 Edition Is Now Ready 
For Distribution 
Place Your Order NOW! 


Published by 


Clark Publishing Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


11 
CLARK’S 
1930 ear Book 
Southern Directors 
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Answer to Jack 


Editor: 


I note the following question in a recent issue: 

“How much variation is allowed for yarn of 7.75 and 
13.00 single roving with the following lay-out: 17% lap 
on finishers, 4911 pounds per ten hours, 58 grain sliver 
on cards, 63 grain sliver on one process of drawing, 48 
hank roving on slubbers, 12.0 hank roving on inter- 
mediates, 6.75 yarns. 

“We are having trouble with uneven yarns ands would 
appreciate any information.” 

With the above layout, the variation should not exceed 
beyond one-half a number. That is, the normal varia- 
tion should be between 6.25 and 7.25. The average yarn 
should be 6.50 to 7.00 daily. Of course, there will always 
be some freak variations beyond these figures which 
might be caused by slack bands, singles and doubles, 
also by excessive temperatures and humidities. But it 
should be possible, by carefully weighing the laps, to 
prevent an excess of 3 per cent variation above and below 
the standard especially with a humidity control arrange- 
ment. PEE DEE. 


Answer to K. S. T. 


Editor: 


In a recent issue, K. S. T., asked the following 
Will you please advise me of the number of yarn and 
reed required to make cloth of the three measurements 
listed: 
1.—36x40x40x615 
2.—36x40x36x650 
3.—40x44x40x550 
Please also advise me of the easiest and quickest way 
of figuring the above yarn and reed requirements. 


Ny answer to his question follows: 

36” is width, 40 40, 6.15 yards per pound. 

36 80 6.15 

————— —23.62 average number of yarns required. 

750 

40 less 1 equals 39 

39 divided by 2 equals 19.5 

19.5 .95 equals 18.52 dents per inch in the reed. 

18.52 36 equals 666.72 total dents in reed. 

Adding 80 extra dents for variations, a reed with a total 
of 746 dents should be the correct reed. 

36” is width, 40 36, and 6.50 yards per pound. 

36 766.50 

== ——==23.71 average number of yarns required. 

750 

The same reed above is used with this. 

40” is the width, 4440, and 5.50 yards per pound. 

40 84 5.50 

——— —=24.64 average number of yarns required. 

750 

44 less 1 equals 43 

43 divided by 2 equals 21.5 

21.5 .95 equals 20.42 dents per inch in reed. 

20.42 40 equals 816.8 total dents in the reed, and add- 
ing some extra dents 84 we have a reed containing 900 
dents. 

These reed calculations are made for double dent 
goods. Should a single dent weave be required the reeds 
would be as follows: 

40 less 1 equals 39 
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39.95 equals 37.05 dents per inch, and 37.0536 
equals 1333.8 total dents and adding 84 extra dents 
makes a reed containing about 1418 dents. 

44 less 1 equals 43 


43.95 equals 40.85 dents per inch, and 4040.85 
equals 1634 total dents, and adding 84 extra ednts 
makes a reed with about 1718 dents. 


The rule for finding the average counts of yarn when 
the construction, width of cloth, and yards per pound are 
given is as follows: 

Add the pick and sley of the cloth, multiply by the 
width, and by the yards per pound and divide by 750. 

The rule for finding the number of reed is as follows: 

Subtract 1 from the sley of the cloth, and divide by 


the number of ends per dént and multiply the result by 
95. 


How to Make Chain Drives Last Longer 


By R. Wertss, Chief Engineer 
Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


[ was recently asked, “How Can I Make My Chain 
Drives Last Longer,” and after considering the question, 
I answered this maintenance man as follows: 

‘To make your chain drives last longer, there are just 
five simple things for you to do. 


“First—proper alignment. Be sure that sprocket wheels 
are in line on the shafts. If the sprockets are not exactly 
in line, a side pull develops which concentrates the load 
on the side of the sprocket teeth, and on one side of the 
chain. His faulty alignment results in excessive wear on 
both chains and sprockets. 


“Second—proper adjustment. The chain should be 
run just a little slacker than a belt. Too much tension 
causes undue wear on the chain, and wasteful friction on 
the bearings. Not enough tension, of course, may allow 
the chain to jump the sprockets, or ride the teeth and 
break. 

‘“Third—frequent lubrication. 
lubricated at frequent intervals. A good grade of light 
cylinder oil should be used. A paint brush is a good 
thing for applying oil to the chain joints. Paint the 
open joints on open (upper) side. Oil the closed joint 
chains on inside (upper side of lower run) while drive is 
running slowly. 


The chains should be 


‘“Fourth—frequent cleaning. Open drives should be 
cleaned regularly. Take the chain off, and clean it weli 
by soaking and dipping in kerosene. Dry well, and oil 
it thoroughly before starting up again. Before shutting 
down a machine for a period of time, clean the chain, 
and oil it with heavier oil or grease. When it is to be 
used again, reclean and oil with light oil. 

“Fifth—well-fitting sprockets. Last, but not least, 
look at the sprocket wheels from time to time to make 
sure that they are not worn enough to injure the chain. 
Before the teeth are worn to a hook shape, the wheels 
should be replaced with accurately made and close-fit- 
ting sprocket wheels.” 

By giving only ordinary attention to your chain drives 
you make them last longer and run better, and also re- 
duce the chances of a breakdown. 

If these recommendations are followed I am sure you 
will be time and money ahead and will get the best wear 
and service out of your machinery. 


| 
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TRE VOLGA BOATMES 


were used, heavy barges with tons of cargo were 

dragged up and down the Volga River by hand! 

The sole means of moving such craft was by ropes 

pulled by the boatmen, or burlaki, on the banks. These 
serfs were driven by masters with whips. Imagine human 
beings harnessed like beasts to ropes sweating bodies 
taut muscles like knotted cords straining and 
tugging to draw cargo many times their own weight up- 
stream. Not merely a few minutes or a few yards, but 
for miles, from port to port, from sun-up to sun-down. 


Such were the labors of the Volga Boatmen. 


J N Russia, during ancient times, before steamers 


The body-breaking toil of the ancients is almost beyond 
the understanding of people fortunate enough to live in 
the twentieth century, with its steamships, aeroplanes, auto- 
mobiles, electric trains, innumerable manufacturing plants, 
and other marvelous inventions of a highly progressive age. 
Crude methods, slow and laborious, have been replaced in 
all branches of industry, with time and_labor-saving 
machines that swiftly and automatically do the work of 
human hands. 


Machines are responsible for the mass production of textile 
mills and the low price of the manufactured product to the 
consumer. In a modern textile plant, where fast production 
and economy in operation are vital, there is no place for 
work done by hand that could be done by machinery. 


Old methods, such as cleaning bobbins by hand, increase 
operating costs and slow up production. 


The Termaco machine for cleaning roving bobbins will 
clean 50 bobbins a minute, or 30,000 a day. It prevents 
waste because the staple is not cut and requires no re- 
working. It prolongs the life of bobbins, eliminating the 
splitting of hand-cutting. 


For cleaning filling bobbins, an Utsman single end 
machine will clean 40,000 bobbins a day; a double end 
Utsman, 80,000 a day. 


The Type K machine for cleaning both plain and auto- 
matic loom bobbins and certain kinds of warp bobbins will 
clean 60,000 a day. 


These machines will practically pay for’ themselves the 
first year in savings on operating costs. They speed up 
production, increase efhciency and save labor. Terrell 
machines are standard equipment in numbers of the most 
modern mills. Can you afford to longer neglect this oppor- 
tunity of saving in your plant? 


Write for complete information about these machines. 
In writing please state whether you are interested in cleaning 
roving or filling bobbins and, if possible, send a sample 
of the particular bobbin which you have in mind. If you 
are interested also in motor-driven machine, kindly give full 
details, including voltage, phase, and cycle of your current. 

THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, 

Charlotte, N. 


(General Supply Co.. Danielson, Conn., representatives for New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Canada.) 


INCORPORATED 
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A Substantial, Durable Valve 
for Your Various Acid Conditions 


Designed by Engineers With 25 Years Experience 
in Acid Plants 


CAROLINA 


ACID 
VALVES 


Made of Lead Alloy Lined, Cast 
Iron and of Various Alloys 
to Suit Acid and Alkali 
Conditions 


Rising Stem 


We recommend the plug type valves 
because they are simpler. We fur- 
nish either the straight line or angle 
type plug and seat valves. All plugs 
ind seats are renewable. 
Special Equipment for Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Finishing Plants 
Acid Valves, Automatic Cut-off Valves, Acid 
Pumps, Chemical Brick, Acidproof Cement, Chemi- 
eal Putty, Lead Alloy Plug and Seats, Special Alloy 
Equipment for Acid, Chemical Assistants for Dye- 
ing and Bleaching. 


Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Office: 50 E. 42nd St. 


Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 


Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, - - 
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G. C. Comber has accepted the position of overseer 
carding at the Griffin Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


A. L. Bowen has become superintendent of the Certi- 
fied Laboratory, Inc., Marble Falls, Texas. 


E. L. Sord has become overseer carding at the Certi- 
fied Laboratory, Inc., Marble Falls, Texas. 


Ben Pomquest has become master mechanic at the 
Certified Laboratory, Inc., Marble Falls, Texas. 

Ernest Bemley has been appointed general manager oi 
the Certified Laboratory, Inc., Marble Falls, Texas. 

M. V. Miller has resigned as overseer spinning at the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala. 

G. F. Duffie has resigned as overseer weaving at the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala. 

W. O. Ruffin, of Warrenville, S. C., is now overseer 
weaving at Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala. 

J. A. Ogletree has resigned as overseer spinning, spool- 
ing and warping at the Enterprise Cotton Mills, Enter- 
prise, Ala. 

H. D. Broome is overseer night weaving at the Ma- 
rion Mills, Marion, N. C., not J. H. Broome, as recently 
reported through error. 


B. H. Maynard has resigned his position with the 
Marioto Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn., to become over- 
seer spinning, spooling and warping at the Enterprise 
Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala. 


A. Ek. McKenna, professor of weaving and designing 


of the Clemson College Textile School, recently left 


| 


Clemson for the University of Tennessee, where he is 
working toward his master’s degree. 

Alfred R. Macormac, professor of textile chemistry at 
the Clemson College Textile School, is attending the 
summer session of Columbia University in New York 
City. He is taking graduate work in physical chemistry 
under Professor J. R. Morgan and in organic chemistry 
under Professor J]. M. Nelson. 

J. A. Farmer, who has been with the Gossett group of 
mills in Anderson, 5S. C., for the past 18 years and who 
has been assistant treasurer for some time past, has been 
put in charge of sales in the Southern territory and. will 
make headquarters in Charlotte at the offices of B. B. 
Gossett. 

EK. W. Montgomery, of the F. W. Montgomery Cotton 
Company, of Greenville, S. C., recently addressed the 
students taking the special cotton grading course at the 
Clemson College Textile Department. Mr. Montgom- 
ery, from his wide experience in cotton, was able to give 
this group of cotton students very valuable information 
in connection with the factors in grading, classing and 
stapling cotton. 

W. P. Cargill, of the Lowe Manufacturing Company, 
Huntsville, Ala., has been re-elected president of the 
West Huntsville Foremen’s Club, one of the largest or- 
ganizations of its kind in the South. The club is com- 
posed of practically all of the key men in the textile in- 
du-tries of West Huntsville. 

(her officers elected were R. W. McClure, of the 
Helen Mills, vice-president; M. D. Kennamer, of the 
Lowe Mills, secretary-treasurer; and W. D. Patterson, 
of the West Huntsville Y. M. C. A., corresponding secre- 
tary. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


The annual picnic and fish fry of the club was held 
Saturday night at Camp Eddings, where the officers were 
elected and installed and an address delivered by James 
S. Beson, editor and publisher of the Scottsboro Progres- 
sive Age. There were more than 100 at the picnic. 


Charles H. Clark, secretary-treasurer of Textile Re- 
search Council, Boston, Mass., has been invited by the 
exhibit committee of the Museum of the Peaceful Arts, 
New York City, to take charge of the collecting and 
organizing of its textile machinery exhibit and has 
already started the work. 

The museum was established in 1912 through a be- 
quest of $2,500,000, in the mill of Henry R. Towne, and 
is one of the outstanding industrial museums of the 
world. The ‘textile exhibit by machines, models and 
projectoscopes will show the development of the industry 
from the hand arts to the present advanced automatic 
machine stage. 


McMahon to Foxboro 


J. B. McMahon, the well-known Tulsa branch manager 
of The Foxboro Company, will hereafter make his head- 
quarters at the home office at Foxboro. He is to take 
charge of all field engineering service and will be respon- 
sible for all direct sales effort. Having a man of Mr. 
McMahon’s experience in the field at the home office 
should be of distinct benefit to The Foxboro Company's 
many customers. G. B. Lane, former manager of the 
Detroit office, has succeeded Mr. McMahon as branch 
manager at Tulsa. Mr. Lane is well equipped by experi- 
ence and training to uphold the excellent reputation for 
service enjoyed by the Tulsa office. 


Demand for Textile Graduates 


Raleigh, N. C.—With the continued growth and diver- 
sification of the textile industry, especially in the South, 
there will be a continual call for young men who have 
been trained in the science and practice of textile manu- 
facturing, such as never existed before. The demand for 
graduates of State College Textile School far exceeds the 
number of men graduated each year. 

The success achieved by graduates of this school and 
the influence exerted by this success has been widely 
felt. Establishments in which these graduates are con- 
nected as owners, managers, superintendents, foremen 
and designers have a capitalization of over 100 million 
dollars. The practicality and thoroughness of the courses 
given at the school is demonstrated with such a record. 
It also indicates the high types of men who have been 
attracted to textiles. 

An extensive equipment is provided for the use of the 
students at the Textile School. The latest machines for 
the manufacture and dyeing of yarns, hosiery, and fab- 
rics are contained in the laboratories. ‘These machines 
are not working models, but such as are used by mills in 
turning out products for the market. The apparatus used 
in the research and test laboratories for research on 
fibres, yarn, fabrics, starches, dyestufis, and for micro- 
photography, provide a complete equipment for training 
young men for the textile industry. 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


CAMEL 


—the NAME identified with 
GOOD Dyestuf's 


CAMEL products have been tried, tested and 
proven ior more than a half century. 


When you want known quality and uniform- 
ity, specify “CAMEL.” 


—CAMEL DYES — 


Aceko (Acid) 

Ethonic (Level Dyeing Acid) 
Amidine (Direct) 

Amidazo (Develop) 

Celanol (For Celanese Fibres ) 
Sol-Amidine (Light-fast direct) 
Amalthion (Sulphur) 

Kromeko (Chrome) 


Chromazine | Colors for 
Chromacid , Textile Printing 


“Standards 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Established 1876 
American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


75 Hudson St. New York, N. Y 
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Demand for Cloths More General 


“Our sales for the week are just about in line with 
those of last week, but the demand is far more general 
and covers practically all lines,” Hunter Manufacturing 
& Commission Co. reports. “The recent revision in color- 
ed goods prices has stimulated a good demand and our 
sales are the largest that they have been for any week 
since the early part of April. The demand that is com- 
ing in today clearly shows the very low stocks, and orders 
are for goods which are urgently required for current 
needs. 


‘There is more firmness to print cloth prices and sev- 
eral constructions have been advanced during the week, 
although some buyers are bidding current prices for de- 
liveries as late as September and October, but these or- 
ders have generally been declined as the mills are only 
interested in selling spot or nearby goods at this time. 

‘We are now approaching the fall season when more 
merchandise in general is consumed, such as is needed for 
clothing, household furnishings, etc., and it is our opin- 
ion that commitments are at the lowest point reached in 
many years. The attitude of buyers generally is more 
optimistic, and, with inventories just completed and the 
better part of the business year yet to come, there is 
sound reason for the belief that business will show im- 
provement from now on. 

‘Further information confirms the opinion which we 
have had for some time that the actual consumption of 
cotton goods has exceeded production during the past 
ten years. In making this statement, however, we admit 
that there are a few constructions that are out of bal- 
ance, such as ginghams. Naturally the excess in con- 
sumption has been supplied by the reduction of inven- 
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tories, begining with the retailer and going back to the 
jobber, cutter and converter. In such a calculation, too, 
we must take into consideration the decided betterment 
in transportation, for freight moves today in approxi- 
mately half the time that it did a few years ago. While 
it is true that mill inventories have increased somewhat 
during the last few years, the increase in yardage has 
been nothing compared with the decrease in yardage 
carried by the various distributors. Our information 
shows conclusively that the reduction in inventory in the 
various distributors’ hands has run into many hundreds 
of millions of yards. 


“Recent figures indicate that the production of cotton 
goods is off about 34 per cent from the peak and about 
27 per cent from the average, so that, if present curtail- 
ment is continued throughout September, we believe the 
supply and demand will soon again be in balance, and it 
is possible that an actual shortage may develop in several 
constructions. We can then look forward to a consider- 
able period of good business with the belief that the mill 
in the future will continue to regulate production more 
in line with demand.” 


Spindle Hours Decline 

The Census Bureau announced the average number 
of spindles operated during June was at 76.3 per cent 
capacity on a single shift basis, compared with 83.6 per 
cent in May this year and 88.3 per cent in June last year. 

Active spindle hours during June totaled 5,778,524,384 
or an average of 169 hours per spindle in place, compar- 
ed with 6,729,109,384 and 197 in May this year 8,155,- 
388,604 and 232 in June last year. 


IT outlasts liquid oil 6 to 8 times in comb boxes—by 
rigid tests— 


IT preserves bearing alignment—keeping doffers 
and top flats accurately adjusted. 


IT won’t leak onto and injure card clothing— 


Dollars and 


Cents peasants 


Card Lubrication 


IT won't squeeze out of cylinder bearings—keeps 
licker-in bearings smooth running—without heating. 


Get the whole story—write for sample and bulletin, 


“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Warehouses: 


Providence, R. I. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Southern Agent, Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


Betfer Lubrication at less Cost per Month 
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H & B DRAWING FRAMES 
WITH ELECTRIC STOP MOTION 


[. Drawing Frame is the most 


important machine employed in the cotton spinning trade for paral- 
lelizing the fibres and regularizing the slivers. To prevent the for- 
mation of irregularities in the sliver during the drawing process, it is 
most essential to use a positive, Quick-Acting Stop Motion. 


The H & B Electric Stop Motion meets every requirement for speed, 
reliability, and durability, and has proved to be an outstanding 
development in textile machinery. 


It is quicker acting, less complicated, requires no attention or 
adjustment,and makes less waste, all of which make for more economy 
and efficiency in the operation of H & B Drawing Frames. 


Production figures, names of users, and descriptive bulletins, sent 
upon request. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814 and 816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union 
Single Copies 10 


Contributions en subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Gloom Spreaders 


A friend of ours who travels the Southern tex- 
tile territory and whose opinions are always 
worthwhile brings up a point that unquestion- 
ably deserves attention. 

He thinks, and rightly so, that too much 
gloom is being spread about the business situa- 
tion, particularly among the mills. 

A good many traveling men, he points out, 
who represent reliable firms, are calling on their 
customers spreading gloom about poor business 
conditions. 

Expressing himself plainly, he says: 

‘Such men are a menace to any concern and 
will eventually drive their firms into bankruptcy. 
It has always been a mystery to me why a live 
concern will employ a gloom spreader. A sales- 
man who can’t stand the gaff occasionally has 
no right to expect to hold a job and the sooner 
the firms who employ them lets them go, the 
better off they'll be. The calamity howling 
salesman has no place in the selling game.”’ 

He is right, of course. We have contended all 
along that much of the present situation is men- 
tal. ‘oo many people spend their time moaning 
instead of working. _ 

We realize, of course, that an optimist shout- 
ing from the roof tops can’t change the business 
situation overnight. But he is much to be pre- 
ferred to the calamity crooner. 

It is always well to look facts in the face and 
try to meet them. We can’t kid ourselves into 
thinking that business is good when it is not 
good. But we can all work to make things bet- 
ter and preserve a mental attitude that can help 
ourselves and others with whom we come in con- 
tact. 

We agree with our friend whom we quoted 
above that a traveling man who spends his time 
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selling gloom instead of goods is a menace to his 
company and to the industry in which it oper- 
ates. He should realize that he is actually help- 
ing to make things worse. 

It is far better, when things are breaking bad, 
to try to make the best of them. It is not al- 
ways easy to look on the bright side of things 
and keep hustling. But it is always the best 
policy and it is always helpful. 

The man who moans the loudest about hard 
times is doing his best to keep them hard. 


Encouraging Views 


There are a good many indications that the 
worst of the textile depression is over. The 
pendulum should begin to swing upward by 
September. The market news of the past week 
is distinctly more encouraging in tone, even 
though actual improvement has not made much 
headway. 

It is apparent that the present schedule of 
curtailment will have to be kept into effect for 
some time yet and it seems very sound logic to 
believe that the effect of the curtailment will be- 
come very pronounced by fall. 


We note with pleasure that expressions of 
faith in the early recovery of textile business are 
increasing. We quote below a number of opin- 
ions that carry a distinct note of encourage- 
ment: 


The cotton goods market has shown some improve- 
ment during the past week. Buyers have been more in- 
terested, and the converters have begun definitely to look 
toward their autumn supply. As a result, there have 
been some sales of print cloth made against these fall 
requirements, accompanied by considerable bidding for 
further goods. Prices of a few cloths have appreciated, 
and mills in many cases have restricted the goods they 
would sell at current prices to the earlier deliveries. 

Additional evidence of the effectiveness of the curtail- 
ment program has been given during the week by the 
Census Bureau report of cotton consumption in domestic 
mills during June. This totalled 405,181 bales, which is 
the lowest figure for June since 1926, and compares with 
473,917 bales in May and 569,414 bales in June, 1929. 
This is of cumulative weight when it is remembered that 
June cotton goods production amounted to but 198,539,- 
000 yards, or the lowest of any month in the past two 
and a half years. There is reason to believe that a 
change in the trend of stocks has occurred, and that 
business, subject to continuing curtailment, is offsetting 
the very slight increase in the supply during June.— 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


Manufacturers’ agents who have been watching the 
course of the demand in the last ten days are convinced 
that the worst of the depression in primary markets has 
passed by. ‘They say they find many evidences of an 
increasing interest in merchandise on the part of custom- 
ers who are slowly gaining confidence in those lines where 
revisions have been of a drastic character and where a 
very moderate reaction has set in. ‘They continue to 
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preach the wisdom of what are termed old-fashioned 
methods of readjustment to a new season’s business, con- 
sisting chiefly in forgetting prices that were, and proceed- 
ing to name new foundation values from which to rise. 
The willingness of buyers to cover on denims, on print 
cloths where revisions were complete, on some lines of 
working suit materials, etc., is indicative to them of 
growing confidence in the immediate future of prices.— 
Journal of Commerce. 


We are now approaching the fall season when more 
merchandise in general is consumed, such as is needed for 
clothing, household furnishings, etc., and it is our opin- 
ion that commitments are at the lowest point reached in 
many years. The attitude of buyers generally is more 
optimistic, and, with inventories just completed and the 
better part of the business year yet to come, there is 
sound reason for the belief that business will show im- 
provement from now on.—Hunter Manufacturing & 
Commission Co. 


Myrtle Beach 


Mill men who attended the recent meetings of 
the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation or the Southern Textile Association at 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., speak in enthusiastically of 
that resort. 

The hotels at many summer resorts are crude 
and barnlike affairs, but by reason of the fact 
that Myrtle Beach is to be a winter as well as a 
summer resort they have been able to build a 
splendid hotel which is the only first class beach 
hotel between Norfolk and Savannah. In addi- 
tion to the Ocean-Forest Hotel there are several 
smaller hotels and about a hundred cottages, 
most of which have been well patronized this 
summer. 

Myrtle Beach is a delightful place at which 
to spend a week-end or a summer vacation. 


The No Coat Movement 


The present no-coats for men movement 
which seems to be spreading over the country is 
mentioned as something new, but our readers 
will recall that several years ago the SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE BULLETIN advocated the discarding of 
coats and called attention to the fact that there 
was no valid reason why coats should be worn 
in the summer time. 

A man is just as well dressed when wearing a 
shirt as when wearing a coat over his shirt. 

There is nothing undressed or immodest about 
going around without a coat. 

Coats were originally invented as additional 
protection against cold weather and man has 
become accustomed to wearing them. 

Women do not wear coats and consider them- 
selves properly dressed when wearing a shirt- 
waist. 

The abolition of coats would greatly increase 
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the purchase of shirts and thereby help the cot- 
ton goods business, but aside from that fact it is 
time for men to break away from the foolish and 
entirely unnecessary custom of wearing coats in 
the summer time. 


The Strategic Time to Advertise 


Advertising is, when all other definitions are 
in, simply the process of stimulating the buying 
mood. And when, obviously, the buying mood 
is indifferent or non-existent, the strategic mo- 
ment has come to bear down on this art in order 
to excite the people back into their normal chan- 
nels as customers and consumers. 


The importance of continued, uninterrupted 
advertising campaigns to the American manu- 
facturer or distributor is strikingly emphasized 
by Roger Babson, economist, in a recent inter- 
view. 

“Because. 1930 is a census year,” says Mr. 
Babson, “‘it is interesting to speculate what the 
census statistics will tell us about advertising 
as a force in American business. Merely for the 
purpose of illustration let us project the trend of 
former years and assume that the 1930 data will 
indicate that the United States as a market is 
increasing at the rate of 7,000 new customers 
per day. 

“Every day 7,000 customers to whom your 
goods are absolutely unknown! Every day 7,- 
000 people with whom you must start all over 
again and tell them your story and teach them 
to use your products! It has always seemed to 
me that this is the greatest argument in the 
world for ceaseless advertising.” 

That’s an intelligent, cryptic way of putting 
the case. Sporadic, hit-or-miss methods in ad- 
vertising can not reasonably be expected to pro- 
duce better than sporadic and hit-and-miss re- 


sults. It is the continuous pull of the advertis- 
ing page that eventually counts. — Charlotte 
News. 


Dry Weather and Cotton 


Men who have lived in Texas for many years 
claim that a dry summer always means a large 
yield per acre for that State. 

There can be no doubt that a dry June and 
July are unfavorable to boll weevil multiplica- 
tion because boll weevil grubs find difficulty in 
emerging from squares which have hardened 
while they were hatching from the eggs laid 
therein. 

Cotton is a dry weather plant and seldom has 
a drought year produced a small yield per acre. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Keynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Olfers 


Unusual Export Service 


Write for Information 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
32 Malvern Road Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. C. 
Utilization and Beautification of the Industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


Victor Ring 


& 


A liberal supply of samples of those good 
Travelers (to try on your trames) sent free. 

No cost. No obligation 

Write now. You'll be mighty glad you did! 


VICTOR KING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Mathewson St. Providence, Kt. 1. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg.. Gastonia. N Cc. 

Southern Representatives 

A. Dewey Carter 

N. H. Thomas, 3 

8. F. Barnes, Jr., 620 Angier Ave., N. E., 


FREE 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atianta, Ga. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


SPARTANBURG 


| NEW YORK BOSTON 
| CHARLOTTE 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 
1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designea in the Form ef Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Develepments 
Country Hatates 

Town Preperties 


Town and Industrial Plan- 


n 

subdivision and Residentia! 
Developments 

Gelf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

Sehoo!l and College Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 
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Rockwoop, TENN.—The Cumberland Silk Mills have 
been incorporated here by Harry Mandell and B. J. 
Lamb. 

ARAGON, GA. — An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of Aragon Mills, for the year 1918, 
in the amount of $629,969.67, was announced by the 
Treasury Department. 


Newton, N. C.—The Warlick Manufacturing Com- 
pany has completed an addition to the plant and is now 
installing 48 new Draper looms. The plant has been 
operating 122 looms on dress goods. 


GREER, 5. C.—Beginning on last Monday morning, the 
Apalache and Greer Mills and Mill No. 1 at Victor have 
been running every day and will continue to do so until 
further notice. All night work has been discontinued. 
Mill No. 2 at Victor will continue to operate every other 
week for the present time. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—At a receivers’ sale of the Harden 
Manufacturing Company, Saturday, the plant and prop- 
erties of the defunct mill were bought in by the Ranlo 
Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, at a bid of $60,000. 

The plant has 8,000 spindles for 20s to 30s yarns. 

The official report of the sale stated that the sale 
would not be confirmed until after next session of Gaston 
county superior court convenes on August 11, next. 

Receivers for the Harden company, located at Worth, 
several miles north of here, were W. T. Love and S. A. 
Robinson. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—The Alamance Weaving Com- 
pany has been formed here with an authorized capital 
of $100,000 to establish a plant for spinning, weaving 
and otherwise processing silk, cotton and rayon goods. 
Interested in this new concern are J. Spencer Love, W. J. 
Carter, J. R. Copeland, M. B. Smith, Eugene Holt, 
Glenn Holt, all of Burlington, and also a New York con- 
cern, the name of which is not known locally. 

[t is understood that equipment for the new company 
will cost approximately $100,000. 

ATHENS, TENN.—H. A. Vestal was re-elected presi- 
dent and manager at the second annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Chilhowee Mills. The other officers 
are: Ek. L. Wilson, vice-president; Marie Kinser, secre- 
tary and treasurer. All of the members of the board of 
directors were re-elected as follows: E. L. Wilson, E. B. 
Madison, H. A. Vestal, A. M. Keith, G. F. Lockmiller 
and O. A. Knox. Thirty thousand dollars worth of new 
equipment has recently been added to the Chilhowee 
Mills. The new machinery contains modern attachments 
for knitting machines. This greatly increases the produc- 
tion and at the same time gives the latest patterns of 
hosiery. 


GREENSBORO, N. C, — Additional machinery which is 
now being installed in the Greensboro plant of Mock. 
Judson, Voehringer Company, Inc., on Howard street. 
makes possible a production increase of about 20 per 
cent, extends the number of employes in the Greensboro 
unit to approximately 900 and makes the corporation’s 
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investment here in excess of one and one-half million 
dollars. 

At the close of 1929 the company had 602 employes, 
the annual report submitted to the stockholders early in 
1930 by John K. Voehringer, Jr., revealed. The annual 
payroll of the company in Greensboro, exclusive of offi- 
cers’ salaries, was substantially more than half a million 
dollars, it was stated, at the beginning of this year. No 
figures as to the annual payroll with the force of em- 
ployes so largely augmented are now available, but it is 
readily apparent that the amount will be found very 
much larger. 

Work of installation of the additional machinery 
should be completed within the next two months; in fact, 
it is expected that all of these machines will be in opera- 
tion on or about September 15. 

These additions will probably make the mill in Greens- 
boro the largest full-fashioned silk hosiery plant under 
one roof in the South. 

The machinery is being removed to Greensboro from 
the Philadelphia plant of the Mock-Judson-Voehringer 
interests. 


CHESTER, S. C.—Springstein Mills have completed the 
installation of 360 automatic looms which will replace 
the 314 gingham looms, which 148 have been retained. 
The mills are turning out 39 in., 68x72, 4.75 print cloth. 


Hosiery Men Report Better Conditions 


Durham, N.C.—Durham men connected with the tex- 
tile industry and in touch with the general business and 
industrial situation feel that the worst of the depression 
is over, and that from now on there will be gradual im- 
provement in conditions, with perhaps a sharp upturn 
by September. 

D. P. Carey of the Durham Hosiery Mills returned 
from New York, and A. H. Carr of the same company 
from Phildelphia find in both cities not only a feeling 
of optimism, but facts to justify that optimism. Mr. 
Carr was impressed with the better feeling among Phila- 
delphia yarn men. The tone is better and there are defi- 
nite indications that the demand is due to show much 
improvement. 

In the hosiery business there is increased interest 
among wholesalers and retailers. This was found to be 
true in New York and it is true here at the home office 
of the hosiery mills. This interest is perhaps indicative 
of early orders in considerable quantity, for it is known 
that neither the wholesalers nor the retailers are stocked 
far in advance of their needs. The hopeful part of it 
from the standpoint of the mills is that the mills also 
have no reserve stocks. Through curtailment this sum- 
mer surplus stocks have been practically eliminated, the 
mills carrying only enough to take care of immediate 
orders. This is true of practically all mills—spinning, 
weaving and knitting. 

The Durham Hosiery Mill’s silk mill is running full 
day time, but has eliminated night work for the present. 
The Golden Belt is running four days and four nights a 
week. The Erwin Cotton Mills is running full time and 
has been practically all summer. The cotton hosiery 
plants have had light demand for several weeks. but most 
of the executives are hopeful of better demand by fall. 


‘Eclipse Ball Bearing 
Bobbin Holder 


with 
Long Draft System 


The Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder 
used in connection with Long Draft system 
of Spinning has some very distinct and 
desirable advantages over wooden skewers. 

Due to the Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin 
Holder’s construction, the largest possible 
package of roving with a minimum of twist 
can be used without stretching the roving. 

—WHY— 

A package (large) of roving will be ro- 
tating on Ball Bearings, hence greatly re- 
duced friction when being pulled from 
bobbin; also due to the construction of the 
Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder, a 
package (large) of roving will automati- 
cally rotate without WABBLING—conse- 
quently, this’ means greatly reduced 
stretching of the roving. 

We will be pleased to have our represen- 
tative call and tell you all about 
the Eclipse Ball Bearing Bob- 
bin Holder. Write us— 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 


= 
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Textile Products for 


SIZING 
SOFTENING 
FINISHING 
WEIGHTING 


Executive Offices: 


QUALITY in all 


W. C. Gibson 
Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL MBG. Co. 


110 East 42nd St., New York 
our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. ©. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


4. H. Bagwell 
Charlotte, N. C. 


RAYON SIZE 
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CEDARTOWN, Ga.—Cedartown Cotton & Export Co.., 
here recently reduced its capital stock from $1,725,000 
to $500,000, by separating its manufacturing plant from 
its real estate holdings. 


Vitta Rica, Ga.—The Golden City Hosiery Mills, a 
newly equipped hosiery plant here, has fifty circular 
knitting machines on women’s hosiery and also equipped 
for dyeing and finishing. Production is being sold by 
Richmond Wolstein of Rome, Ga. E. J. Williams is 
superintendent and manager. 


LEXINGTON, VA.—The three new plants of the Rock- 
bridge Company, which is owned by the Stillwater Wor- 
sted Mills, Harrisville, R. 1., located at Augusta Springs. 
Craigsville and Goshen, Va., near here, are now getting 
well into production. The first plant gets tops from 
Harrisville and spins, winds and twists; the Craigsville 
plant weaves, and the third, which is just finishing up 
the erection of machinery, and will soon begin operations, 
will finish the goods. 


DurHAM, N. C.—Shareholders of the Pendergrast Cot 
ton Mills, located at Delano, Tenn., and said to be worth 
approximately $1,000,000, met here Friday to discuss 
with the receivers of the First National Company of Dur 
ham plans for getting the concern back on its feet. The 
First National Company, a holding concern, owned a 
large block of stock in the company which was recently 
placed in the hands of receivers. 

A committee was named, as follows: Arthur London, 
Pittsboro, N. C.: W. R. Long of the Hamilton Nationa! 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn.;: S. W. Enloe, Hillsboro, N. 
C., and N. A. Dunn, Raleigh, N. C. The committee will 
report to the receivers at a later meeting. 


PLarns, TENN.—Repair work on the build- 
ing and machinery of the Tellico Cotton Mills here was 
begun a few days ago and the mill will be reopened after 
having been closed for several years. The mill will be 
increased from 2,000 to 4,000 spindles soon, it is said. 


The Tellico plant is owned by the Calloway Mills, Inc , 
which operates about 15 mills in Georgia. 

J. QO. Blackmon, general manager of the Tellico Cot- 
ton Mills, is quoted as saying that work will begin at the 
plant next week. All the machinery is being renovated 
and the building repaired. Mostly local people will be 
employed, it was said. 


Busby Offers Arbitration Service 


Hibbard S. Busby, director of A. French Textile School 
connected with the Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga., is offering Souhtern textile mills a service in 
connection with arbitration where points come up which 
require settlement; also a means of training specialized 
men and of improving product. 

The school now has a thoroughly equipped laboratory 
which, through the co-operation of friends and organiza- 
tions in the industry, has facilities for performing a wide 
variety of standardization work, testing and study of tex- 
tiles, chemicals and processes. Much of the equipment 
and experience is along highly specialized lines and can 
be made to operate for the best interests of the textile 
industry. 


Mill Stocks Decline 50% in Seven Years 


Charlotte, N. C.—A decline of $1.56 per share was 
registered in the average bid price of 25 most active 
Southern cotton mill stocks, according to figures com- 
piled by R. S. Dickson & Co. for the week ended Satur- 
day. The present average stands at $71.48 compared 
with the high since 1920 of $144.50 reached on March 
15, 1923. The present average represents a decline dur- 
ing this seven-year period of $73.02 per share, or in ex- 
cess of 50 per cent. 

By applying the above drastic deflation to the South- 
ern textile industry as a whole this represents an estimat- 
ed shrinkage in quoted values of over $100,000,000. 

It is at least encouraging to holders of mill shares to 
note several recent optimistic statements emanating from 
leaders in the textile field indicating prospects of an im- 
provement in the textile field. A prominent textile offi- 
cial is reported as predicting that textiles will lead in the 
recovery of general business from the present depression 
by reason of being better organizbed for governing pro- 
duction to conform with demand. 

There has been no noticeable improvement in the de- 
mand for textile securities. Trading throughout the week 
was light. 


INSPECTING tis Marble M DOUBLING 
SEWING Cur « Co MEASURING 
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PACKAGING | SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, C. ROLLING 
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Will Advance 65 Per Cent on Cotton 


Washington.—Cotton co-operatives will advance to 
members this fall not less than 65 per cent of the market 
value of their cotton. according to a statement issued 
here by Carl Williams, cotton member of the Federal 
Farm Board. 


In pointing out that the Federal Farm Board will 
work with cotton co-operatives in advancing to members 
the largest possible amount consistent with safety, Mr. 
Williams said: 

‘My attention has been called to statements in South- 
ern newspapers and cotton trade journals to the effect 
that the cotton co-operatives will be able to advance not 
more than 6 cents a pound to their members this fall. 
The statements doubtless have been innocently made, 
but if allowed to stand, their effect would be to discour- 
age participation by cotton farmers in the co-operative 
movement. 

“Final determination of the amount of advance at 
time of delivery throughout the cotton belt has not been 
made. Certainly, however, it will be not less than 65 
per cent of the market value of the cotton. It may be 
more. The Texas co-operative, which is now receiving 
cotton in great volume from the Southern end of that 
State, is advancing 9 cents on’ unclassed cotton at time 
of delivery by the members. All co-operatives may be 
expected to advance to their members the largest possi- 
ble amount that is consistent with safety. 

“The Federal Farm Board will work with the cotton 
co-operatives to that end.” 


Nelson Discusses Situation 


Raleigh, N. C_—No more depression exists in the tex- 
tile industry than in other industries, in the opinion of 
Thomas Nelson, dean of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege Textile School. Some mills are working day and 
night, some full day time, some part time and some are 
shut down. There is always more or less variation in 
employment and the regularity of operations depends to 
a large extent on the demand for goods manufactured. 
condition of equipment and economical operation, Dean 
Nelson says. 

‘Depression occurs in the textile industry when stand- 
ard fabrics are overproduced,” he says, “and this, with 
reduced prices because of overproduction, inevitably re- 
sults in trade depression and closing of plants.” 

Mills that do not keep up their equipment and try to 
operate with antiquated machinery cannot expect to com- 
pete with mills whose equipment is modern and operat- 
ing expenses low, in the opinion of Dean Nelson, who 
says these mills sooner or later must cease operation. 

‘Mills making fabrics for which there is a demand 
and whose equipment is flexible, so that changes can be 
made quickly, have a better chance of success because 
they are usually kept in the highest state of efficiency,” 
the dean declares. 


NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


41 Park Row New York 
TEXTILE OILS and SIZINGS 


Southern Representative: 
L. M. Bowes, Cutter Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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ton hose, 


For yarns or knit or 
woven goods; 
For dyeing black or 


green or rose — 


The thing that makes 


them finer goods 


[réJhocen 


American Aniline & 


Extract Company, Inc. 
SINCE 1898 


Venango and F Streets, Philadelphia 
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Henry C. Graton 100 Years Old 


Henry C. Graton, founder of the leather belting busi- 
ness of Graton & Knight, celebrated his 100th birthday 
on July 10th. Today the Graton & Knight Company, 
of which Henry C. Graton was a founder has been in 
existence for 80 years and the man who guided the busi- 
ness most of this time is living to look back up the 
accomplishment. 

To live through one hundred years of such stupendous 
changes as this man has seen in the industrial develop- 
ment of America seems hardly possible. To have seen 
and lived in the same town with men who fought at 
Bunker Hill and who served in the ragged armies of 
Washington seems almost incredible. 

Young Graton, at the age of 21, and a friend of his, 
Joseph A. Knight, decided to go into the leather belt 
building business. In a two-room shop which measured 
only 20x60 feet the gigantic Graton & Knight enterprise 
was launched. These two boys combined funds and be- 
tween them the munificent amount of $800 formed the 
entire capital behind the concern. Henry Graton and 
his partner, however, were not daunted, because of their 
small resources. With the splendid courage, self reliance 
and-preservance so characteristic of the early founders 
of great industries, they worked long hours in their tiny 
room, currying and cutting leather which was made into 
belting to be sold to nearby shops. The day of the 
machine age was rapidly drawing near and Graton was 
one of the first to appreciate and recognize it. Factories, 
small ones to be sure, were being built everywhere, and 
the need of leather belting was already apparent. 
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The first sales by Mr. Graton were naturally made to 
neighboring concerns, and all through the history of the 
company there has been a real effort made to promote 
the development of the friendly, neighborly idea that 
was so much in evidence in the early days. How well 
this has been accomplished is proven by the fact that 
many of the original customers still appear on the books 
of the company. The business friends of the Graton & 
Knight Company of those pioneering days included many 
of the outstanding American manufacturers. Such manu- 
facturers as Chickering, the piano firm; Wm. Crompton 
the manufacturer of the first American power loom: 
Rome Iron Works; Ichabod Washburn, inventor of a 
method for spinning piano wire. It is doubtful if any 
community in this country was the birthplace of more 
epoch-making industries than the little community in 
which this leather belting pioneer had the foresight to 
start his modest business. 


Mr. Graton with a twinkle in his eye tells of “the good 
old days” when he traveled thirty miles a day in search 
of business. Stage coaches were used as conveyances to 
the nearby towns. Railroads did not amount to much, 
and rather than trust to the very uncertain service, he 
usually traveled the roads or train tracks on foot. It 
was usually quicker to walk between towns than to wait 
for the trains. Practically all of his selling was done 
from a sample pack that he carried over his shoulder 
It was entirely fitting just a few weeks ago that he, the 
first salesman of the Graton & Knight Company, shoul | 
be accorded the honor of opening the sales convention 
of that company and of addressing its salesmen who cani- 
from every part of the county for conference. 
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Replace obsolete frames with 


Spinning Frames 


WICE as much yarn, and more, is held by the 

bobbin on the new Fales & Jenks Large Package 
Spinning Frame. Why not figure out a plan to gradu- 
ally replace your obsolete frames with our new 
model? You will get considerably more production 
per spindle because new frames are sure to do more 
work than old ones. In addition to this, you realize 
various 


Large Package Advantages 


First, you receive better quality and production in the weave 
room because of fewer knots. 


Second, you save money because far less doffing labor is 


Photograph of ordinary full bobbin at left com- 
pared with F & J Large Package bobbin, right. 


needed. 

Third, you get increased production because half the stoppage . . 

of frames for doffing is eliminated. Equipped with the new 
Large Package results are accomplished with the same spindle F & J exclusive Patented 


and front roll speeds you regularly use. 


F & J Leadership Features 


Endless Tape Drive 7 7 + 


Makers of America's first ring spinning frame, Fales & Jenks This feature gives F & J the most 
leadership has been maintained through inventive ingenuity positive drive of any frame. By a 
and careful workmanship. Our frames are of heavy construc- patented arrangement the endless 


tion to assure vibrationless running. A NEW and exclusive 


t lipped 
feature is the Endless Tape Drive described at the right. The apes ere sipped on in @ few sec 


direction of twist can be easily changed by reversing motor onds, far pega quickly than sd splicing 
anil were required. Having no splices, the 
F & J Large Package Frames bring you various moderate gains tapes wear longer and give a more 
which, put all together, make a a saving for your mill. steady and positive drive. 


Let our engineers assist you in planning your Gradual Spinning 
Replacement Program! 


Export Office: Pawtucket, R.|. » + Southern Offices: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


| WOONSOCKET FALES & JENKS 


MACHINE & PRESS CO., INC. MACHINE COMPANY 
Opening, Picker, Carder, Drawing and Roving Machinery Spinning and Twisting Machinery 
WOONSOCKET, R. |. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE 


Spooling, Warping and Winding Machinery 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Cotton Preparatory Machinery from Bale to Loom 
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Durene for Shoe Laces 


Because of desirable low luster 
and great strength durene yarns are 
in the manu- 
facture of shoe laces, according to a 
statement. Mr. of the 
General Shoe Lace Co. Inc., of 
Louisville, Ky.., that after a 
very short period of utilizing durene 
the of their 
his organization is seeing out- 


finding a wide market 
Lipschutz, 
says 
yarns in manufacture 


laces, 
standing benefits. 


means MORE PROFIT 
because BETTER YARN. 
FEWER BREAKS, and 
FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 

paetonia, 
Crifia, Ga. 


Ralph Gossett, Greenville. 
Ham ner & Kirby. ‘ 


Benton ©. Plowden, 


GILL LEATHER CO. 
SALEM, MASS. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


SPINNING RINGS 
RINGS 


TRAVELLER C 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINS VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE,. MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the xamining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Conventent for persona! inter- 


views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLahien Buliding 
Washington, C. 
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British Cotton Report Sees Need of Merger | 
(Continued from Page 7) 


“Where Quality Counts” 


ized effort to restore prosperity to the cotton industry.” Ty 

Considerations of policy are involved for operatives as . ~)U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 
well as for employers. Special interest attaches to the RING bo oe 
references to the arguments of double shifts with the em- 
ployment of automatic looms and to the “readjustment 
of hardly won and long-established agreements between 
employers and employed” involved in improved methods. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 
“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against interruptions and Delays in your work. 


REORGANIZATION 


There is a very appreciative section under the heading 
‘Reorganization’ on the work and aims of the Lanca- ERS 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
shire (_otton Corporation, and the desirability of other lise the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
well-considered large-scale amalgamations in the spinning SET” Patent No. 1,636,992 


section is urged. Similarly, it is urged that if the slide 
into insolvency is to be checked amalgamations in weav- 


ing are necessary to balance those in spinning. UNIVERSAL WINDING CO 
The joint committee of cotton trade organizations is e 
hailed as a practical movement toward common thinking Bosto 
and co-oridinated action between the various sections oston 
worthy of the warmest support, ‘one of the most hope- 
ful signs of a new spirit in the industry.” The report Textile Winding Machinery 
mentions that the joint committee is now setting up wider 
experiments in the co-operative production and market- 
ing of standard cloths using Indian and other Empire 


Southern Offices 


cottons. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
. — Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
Form Textile Export Association 1. E. Wynne 


Factory Office: Providence, R. I. 
rhe formation of an association under the provisions 


of the Webb-Pomerene Act, to be known as The Textile 
Export Association of the United tSates, was consum- 
mated by representatives of a number of firms intereste‘ 
in the export of cotton textiles, at a meeting held in the 
rooms of The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants o! 
New York. 

This was the second meeting of representatives of cot- 
ton exporters interested in organizing for the purpose of 
pursuing such group activities as are permissible under 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


the provisions of the act. It was stated by Floyd W. Textile 
Jefferson of Iselin-Jefferson Co., who presided, that the Chemicals 
activities of the new association probably will be con- For 


fined, for the present, to bringing about uniformity in 
terms of payment on exported textiles. 


At the first meeting held on July 1, after the project 


Best Weaving 


A Concern is 


had been the subject of consideration for several months Known by the 

by special committees representing The Cotton-Textil- K 

Institute and The Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 


chants of New York, a definite recommendation was 
made that such an export association be formed. A pro- 
posed constitution was presented at the meeting for con- 
sideration of those who had signified their willingness to 
become members. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 


At the meeting held, it was moved and unanimously 
carried that the constitution be adopted after a discuss- 
sion which resulted in several minor changes be made. 
The first meeting of the new association is scheduled for 
August 5, at which time the names of the proposed board 
of directors will be presented by the nominating commit- 
tee for approval of the members. It was stated that the 


following firms have signed thus far: Amory, Browne & and Pegs 

Co.; Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Inc.; M. C. D. Bordon & 

Sons, Inc.; Brune Pottberg & Co.; Iselin-Jefferson Co. ; 

Neuss, Hesslein & Co.; Prince, Lauten & Co.; J. P. Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Stevens & Co., Inc. Turner, Halsey Co.; Wellington. Millbury, Mass. 


sears & Co.; Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
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Everybody’s Business 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Tennessee. He had never been outside the county and 
was ignorant of modern life. One day news came to his 
village that a railroad was to be constructed up the 
valley. The old man said: ‘“‘They’ll never build her: 
they'll never build her.” Soon the surveyors appeared 
on the scene and after looking them over, he repeated: 
‘They'll never build her.”’ The construction gang follow- 
ed, throwing up the grades and putting in the bridges, 
but on every occasion the old fellow still insisted that the 
thing was impossible. 


One morning his grandson came in and said: “There 
is a great big steam engine down on the steel rails by 
Jones’ store.” The old man took his pipe and cane and 
hobbled down to see this monster of steel. He looked it 
over in astonishment and said: ‘They'll never start her.’’ 
The fireman came, put fire into the boiler, and presently 
smoke belched forth from the flue, and steam popped off. 
But the old man still shook his head and insisted: 
“They'll never start her.” A man is greasy overalls 
came with a long-spouted- can and touched the oiling 
places. Then the engineer ascended the cab, pulled the 
lever, and the engine started to push the freight cars, 
that carried in the load the night before, down the hill. 
At this the old fellow’s eyes windened and he said: “By 
gum, they'll never stop her; they’ll never stop her.” 


All around us today are equally primitive individuals 
who find it no less impossible to believe in the perma- 
nence and importance of industrial progress. These folks 
are unwilling to credit what their eyes behold. They are 
influenced solely by today’s happenings and are blind to 
the meaning of the lessons of yesterday. 


The most important thing right now is the course of 
business, not this fall, but in the next 10 years. Will we 
be able to duplicate the advances that were made in the 
decade just ended? In 1920 the price of one share of 
Allied Chemical and Dye stock was 46; the same equity 
today when most securities are selling near their panic 
lows has a value of 268. American Can 10 years ago 
was 53 now the same equity including split-ups and stock 
dividends is 702. American Tobacco was 210; now on 
the same basis it is 835. Telephone was 97; now it is 
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American Gas and Electric was 121; now it ts 
,920. 

A share of National Biscuit could have been purchased 
in 1920 for 124; the same equity is now worth 1,365. 
Public Service of New Jersey has jumped from 65 to 606; 
Borden from 110 to 317; Consolidated Gas from 85 to 
455: Eastman Kodak from 620 to 1,990; General Elec 
tric from 172, to 1,629; Standard Oil of New Jersey from 
738; to 1,317; Union Carbide from 77 to 205; U. 
Steel from 108 to 223; and the oolworth Company from 
129 to 1.051. In all of these cases the second figure 1; 
the current value of the equity represented by the pur- 
chase of a single share of stock 10 years ago. 

Why should history not repeat itself? Probably some 
of the stocks here mentioned will not show as great an 
advance during the present decade as they did during 
the 10 years preceding, but we may be sure that many 
other companies today are now placing themselves in a 
position to duplicate the recent rapid growth of such 
corporations as the General Electric, Eastman Kodak 
and Woolworth. 

The worries of each succeeding generation are new 
ones. Our forefathers were concerned about an adequate 
supply of food, clothes and shelter. They worried about 
sufficient charcoal to produce iron, nitrate to fertilize 
the soil, and sulfur and other materials that seemed to 
be essential to the successful conduct of industry. 

Conditions change with lightning speed. Today there 
are single plants capable of fixing annually from the 
nitrogen of the air a tonnage of nitrate greater than the 
entire production of Chile, and new methods of getting 
sulfur from the domes lately discovered in Louisiana and 
and Texas make the output of sulfur in Sicily seem trivial 
indeed. Our oil industry a few years ago was directing 
all its efforts to getting a maximum of kerosene and a 
minimum of gasolene; now the aim is just the reverse. 
Similar revolutions in the present decade will continue to 
remold customs and practices. 

We may look forward with confidence to the early cre- 
ation of many new industries and the further rapid ex- 
pansion of some of our old ones. Hundreds of useful 
products will be obtained from what are now waste mate 
rials. Dozens of new methods that will produce such 
things as acetic acid from corncobs, boards from corn- 
stalks and paper from straw, will bring about such an 


increased utilization of farm wastes as to create new 


THE KEEVER 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C 


- VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


STARCH COMPANY 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 


‘ 


ished help and one hundred per 


cent production, 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 
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sources of profit for the hard-pressed agricultural fra- 
ternity. 

‘Two-thirds of the entire forest drain in our country is 
lost during manufacture and use. Surveys have revealed 
an annual wood waste of more than a quarter of a million 
carloads in but a dozen states. The 33,000 carloads of 
non-utilized wood material annually available for useful 
consumption in North Carolina, if actually converted, 
would produce 190,000 tons of wood pulp, and in the 
form of lumber would build nearly 50,000 small dwell- 
ings. 

Many of our wood-working industries now have wastes 
of 30 to 40 per cent. In Sweden they save 69 per cent 
of a log, while here we utilize only 45 per cent of it. 
This means that sawdust must be put to scores of new 
uses. Although in America we are already using 24,000 
tons of wood flour in the production of linoleum, explo- 
sives and artificial fibers, this acomplishment represents 
merely a scratching of the possibilities for the use of 
waste wood in such industries as those that produce 
leather, fur, toys, soap and chemicals. 

Dismiss the notion that the years immediately ahead 
will bring a dearth of opportunities. We now approach 
an amazing expansion of the cellulose industry the utili- 
zation of rocky farms to produce crops of poplar trees 
that will show forty-five years growth in eight; the ex- 
tension of gas pipe lines to every part.of our country; 
the creation of a wide variety of new metal alloys; the 
cheap production of wrought iron as promised by the 
Aston process; and the widening use of dry ice, quick 
freezing and modern refrigeration, which will completel y 
revise our present methods of distributing and merchan- 
dising foodstufis. 

We should not lose sight of the benefits that will come 
irom the elimination of most of the dangers encountered 
in flying; form the practical application of ice engineer- 
ing; from the commercial introduction of television, 
from the everyday use of electric bulbs producing artifi- 
cial sunlight filled with vital rays for the illumination oi 
homes and from the utilization of unoccupied public 
lands and the development of the vast resources in 
Alaska. 

The next 10 years will probably bring us more radical 
changes than did any other decade in all history. A 
far-flung army of hundreds of thousands of workers will 
be engaged in all the diverse fields of electronic applica- 
tions. New billion-dollar industries will be built upon 
the vacuum tube, especially in the power field. The so- 
called electric-eye will be applied to hundreds of new 
uses. Nothing the average man sees, hears or buys but 
will be controlled, regulated or affected in some import- 
ant respect by an electronic tube, or photo-electric cell. 

Hard times will not last long. The drastic drop in 
world consumption and commodity prices, while most 
distressing, was the only agent able to force a necessary 
readjustment of economic viewpoints, production. The 
outcome of this house-cleaning will be a widespread shiit- 
ing of workers into new fields of enterprise offering vir- 
gin opportunities. We will also witness in many places 
the payment of larger dividends from profits that hereto- 
fore were used to increase productive capacity. 

Science has been a faithful servant that has never fail 
ed us, and that has acted in a way to justify our belief 
in an ever higher destiny for human kind. 

|Editor’s note—In a succeeding article Mr. Parsons 
will endeavor to point out in a brief but concrete way the 
probable developments of major importance that will 
change life and determine the trend of business and in- 
dustry during the next 10 years. 


Improves dyeing 


results were being 
obtained in dyeing cotton underwear 
tubing in a certain southern mill. Penetration 
was poor. Shades varied slightly from day to 
day. 


Since using Oakite as a penetrant in the dye 
bath decided advantages have been noted. 
Dyeing is now absolutely uniform. 


Textile mills everywhere are getting better re- 
sults through the use of Oakite. Let our Ser- 
vice Man in your vicinity go over your wet- 
finishing problems with you. Just write and 
ask to have him call. No obligation. 

Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 


located in the leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 38 Thames SB5t., 
NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methods 


Profitable 
Weaving... 


requires sapectal heddiee de- 
signed and shaped to entt the 
Characterieticea of the fabric. 

Flat Stee) Duplex 
Heddle permits maximum 
eount 


The Sclentific Crimping 


keeps the heddle from turn- 
ing on the rod—holding it in 
absolutely true position for 
best results. 


i The Special Center Eye 


with its super polish permits 
this heddile to give unequalled 
results 

An ideal heddle for Sheet- 
ings, Denims and all close- 
sley cotton fabrics. 

Made in rust-proof and 


nd for sample of this 
heddle. 


Main Office and Plant 
2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Southern Plant 
621 E. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. 
New England Office 
Providence, R. I. 
44 Franklin St., 
Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 


oe va 
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\ 
| 
~ 
| 
/ 
| the Finest 
| (7 Harness Equipment 
| 
| FRAMES 
| 4 MADE ANY SIZE TO rit 
| REEDS 
DUAL SLIDE HOOKS 
#. LOCK HOOKS 
| REPAIR HEDDLES 
| | PILE GAUGES 
| CREEL TENSION WEIGHTS 
| DROP WIRES 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Fraklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 
Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—There was some improvement in business 
in both unfinished and finished lines of cotton goods last 
week. Sales of print cloths for both nearby and future 
delivery were estimated to equal the curtailed were re- 
ported as running into the last quarter of the year. The 
price situation on print cloths was firmer. Sales of sheet- 
ings continued to lag behind print cloths, although sheet- 
ing inquiry was more active at the end of the week. 

Buyers showed renewed interest in chambrays and 
tickings as new lower prices were named. Work shirt 
chambrays were reduced Yc a yard, ticking 1c a yard, 
denims 2%c and a number of other cloths were priced 
openly at figures at which they were being traded in 
during the past two weeks. It is expected that prices 
on prints and percales will be revised before the end of 
the month, as sales are being made from day to day 
much under the last list values. 

Mills have advanced prices on 39-inch 88x44s all ray- 
on twills in many cases. The reductions in output of 150 
denier yarns as rayon producers have concentrated their 
curtailed production on lower denier multi-filament yarns 
has resulted in a firm condition in the yarn that is re- 
flected in the cloth markets. For first quality warp and 
second quality filling of reliable manufacture in this 
count 26c now appears the best price, 25'%c being un- 
successfully bid for some considerable quantities under 
recent date. Poorer grades and cloths of inferior yarn 
have been available lower, but not much of this is now 
reported on the market. 

Some considerable selling of combed broadcloths on 
an easier market by both Eastern nad Southern mills was 
reported in the fine goods market. 

A new low of 1234c was recorded on 128x68s combed 
broadcloths, with 1434c the market for some of the extra 
quality grades. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 44 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 8 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 91% 
Brown sheetings, standard 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56x60s S 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18-19% 
Denims 15 
Standard prints 8 


Dress ginghams 12%-15 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The general trend of the yarn 
market was toward improvement. It is true that only 
slight progress was made in that direction, but the mar- 
ket was unquestionably somewhat better. Inquiry was 
considerably broader than during the preceding week. 
Most sales were of the small order variety. At the same 
time, few mills would care to go far ahead under present 
conditions and at the present level of prices. 

Consumers are holding off from making extensive com- 
mitments, believing that prices are not likely to rise soon 
above present levels. On the other hand, stocks jn 
hands of manufacturers are very low and any increase 
in yarn prices, it is believed, will bring a quick accelera- 
tion in buying. 

Sales during the past week have been 
in the aggregate. Weaving yarns have 
bulk of the buying. 


only moderate 
comprised the 
Other grades have moved strictly 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Many spinners closed for the 
Fourth of July holiday and have not reopened yet, in 
keeping with the curtailment program that has been 
general throughout the spinning industry. 


A fair number of smaller sales were negotiated, some 
of which were for quick shipments in the neighborhood 
of 1,000 to 5,000 pounds. Others were for amounts than 
ran to 50,000 pounds and reports indicated that several 
larger quantities figured in contracts placed during the 
past week. The business was done at prices with which 
the trade is familiar, with a few exceptions where occa- 
sional liquidation amounts of some makes were involved. 

Of the export section it was found that it continues 
actively interested small to large quantities. Deliv- 
eries required have run to the close of the year and Oc- 
tober through December has been specified in a number 
of instances. This is one of the more encouraging divi- 
sions of the market, one in which buyers are prepared to 
pay market quotations in addition to the premiums re- 
quired for the special put-up generally required. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 30s 34% 
10s 26 40s 41 
12s 26% 40s ex 46 
16s 27% «(508 
20s 29 60s 1 
26s 32 Carpet Yarns 
30s 33% Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
, 4-ply 21 
-pl 
Southern Wares y Chain White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
4-ply 25% 
Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
s 
Os 27. 1-ply 20 
1 Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 20 
90 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply 21 
4 « 9° 12s, 2-ply 22% 
30s 34% 2-ply 24 
36s 39 20s, ¢-ply 25% 
40s 42 26s, 2-ply 30 
40s ex. 47 30s, 2-ply 31% 
| Duck Yarns, 3 4 and 5-pl 
Southern Single Skeins 
Rs 26 10s 27% 
12s 26% 2s 28% 
l4s 27 l6s 30 
l6s 97 30% 
Southern Frame Cones 
26s 14 SS 25% 
291, 10s 26 
30s 33 = 26% 
Southern Two-ply Skeins 16s er 
8s 26 18s 28 
10s 26% 20s 29 
12s 27 10s 42% 
14s 27% 22s 30 
l6s 28 248 31 
20s 29 26s 32 
248 $2 28s 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


SOUTHEAN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


D. H Mauney, Pres. 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treas. 
Db. A. Rudisill, Sec. 


Phil S. Steel, 
J.C. Craig, 
2nd Vice-Pres. 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chesnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Vice-Pres. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND 
TO HAVE THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN 
MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


McCAMPBELL & COMPANY 


320 Broadway, New York 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


. HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 


/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WARP: ae D RAWING MACHINES | 
HAND KNOTTERS. 


BARBER- COLMAN’ COMPANY 


General Offices and Plane 


Framingham, Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S$. A. 


; Greenville, S. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest { 


improvement entering the spinning | 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street,.Chariotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 
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Overseer Wanted 
Bleaching and finishing plant lo 
in Piedmont Section wants experi 
enced man as 0 
packing department 
ish. be able to 


stand the importance of quality and 
service to customers State age and 
experience in answe! Address in 


ishing, eare Southern Textile Bull 


tin, 


For Sale 


26—Model L Draper Looms—72, 76 
2866" Draper 
harness 


Automatic Looms, 20 


4s—-40' Modified Drape 
motor drive $100.00 ach 
150—40 Model E Dra r Aw na 
mms. $75.00 eac) 
4S Model E Draper Aut 
ns, 1926 Model 
Model Draper Automat 
Looms, 1926 Model 
200 gal. Size Kettles, $125.00 each 
Model K Barl (‘olman Portable 


Tying-in Machine. 


Charlotte Textile Machinery Company 
P. O. Box 483 Charlotte, N. C, 


THE RIGHT WAY 
is by train. 


TO TRAVEL 
The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Coste 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatiy reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


For Sale 


21 Combination Beam and Ball 
Draper Warpers, small drum type, 
Hicks Comb Motion, complete with 
Creels. Address Box 431, Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina. 


Becky Ann's Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


BILL HEADS 
STATEMENTS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
FACTORY FORMS 


PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


INVOICES 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


18 WEST FOURTH ST. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President! 
Phone 342 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Adopt Health Insurance for 
Enka 


Asheville, N. C. The American 
Enka Corporation has put into effect 
a group and accident insurance plan 
for its employees. The individual 
weekly indemnity under the plan 
amounts to 60 per cent of the weekly 
salary, with a minmum of $7 and a 
maximum of $18. Payments to em- 
ployees begin on the seventh day of 
disability, and if the disability per- 
sists payments are continued for thir. 
teen weeks. If the disability period 
lasts twenty-eight days the waiting 
period is waived and payment is 
made as of the first day of disability. 

More than 2,231 employes of the 
American Enka Corporation have en- 
tered into this group accident and 
health insurance contract. Its value 
to them in terms of pay roll insur- 
ance may be judged by the number 
of claims paid in the short time it has 
been in force. 


Since November 1, 1929, 79 sick- 
ness claims for a total of $2,024.72 
and 11 accident claims amounting to 
$343.66 have been paid. In addition 
59 claims of both types of disability 
are pending. 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 


every textile 


Set this style type, 
words to the inch. 


figure about 40 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


Special Low Fares 


Charlotte 
To 


Washington, D. C. $21.80 
Baltimore, Md. 24.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. 29.15 
Atlantic City, N. J. 32.25 
New York, N. Y. 34.05 
Chicago, Ill. 49.62 
Detroit, Mich. 45.67 
Cleveland, O. 43.20 
Toledo, O. 43.20 


And Return Within 30 Days 
Tickets Sold Every Saturday 


JUNE—JULY—AUGUST 


SEABOARD 
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Durene Tested for Washing 


In answer to the queries of many manufacturers and 
consumers regarding the washability of typical durene, or 
quality mercerized cotton, woven fabrics and knitted gar- 
ments, the Durene Association of America recently sub- 
mitted to Lever Brothers Company at Cambridge, Mass.., 
ten types of merchandise which, when sold in the retail 
market, would inevitably be subjected to frequent wash- 
ings in home or commercial laundries. 

These items have been given minute laboratory exami- 
nation at Cambridge and Lever Brothers during the past 
week have announced that of the ten examples eight re- 
mained “excellently color fast;” one, a man’s taupe color 
ed sock, showed a “fair”? degree of fading. 

An interesting point in the Lever Brothers report had 
to do with durene swatches which were submitted to 20 
intensive washings with soap flakes and lukewarm water 
with loss of but the slightest degree of original luster. 
No yellowing resulted. All the durene samples were 
stronger when wet than when dry. Tensile strength tests 
in a Scott testing machine developed that it was neces- 
sary to submit the 6x4 inch samples to from 24 to 30 
pounds of pressure to cause breakage in the threads. 

Shrinkage was nil in all cases, there being a slight 
percentage of gain noted in several knitted fabrics. All 
tested fabrics were reported either “excellent” or “very 
good” in the matter of shrinkage. 

The examples given these laundry tests included the 
following: a yellow polo shirt; a little girl’s coral durene 
knitted suit; a woman’s pink durene union suit; child’s 
white durene bloomers durene embroidered batiste in 
tan: woman’s honeydew colored hose; man’s taupe 
durene socks; children’s red, brown and tan durene 
socks; a skein of grey durene yarn and a skein of pink 
durene yarn. 


Lever Brothers have recommended the following gen- 
eral washability rules as of value to manufacturers wish- 
ing to guide their ultimate consumers in the best method 
of washing durene knitted garments: 

Measure sweaters and other knitted articles before 
washing, so that they may be restored to their original 
size after washing. 

Sprinkle the soap flakes into a bowl while running in 
hot water. Add cold water until the suds are luke warm. 
swishing around until the last flake is disolved.. Then 
put in the garment. Use enough soap flakes to maintain 
a rich suds after all the material is in—usually about 
tablespoonfuls to a gallon of water is enough, except in 
hard water. Never put colored fabrics into hot water 
or hot suds. 


Colored material should not be soaked—even for a 
short time. Wash quickly, squeezing the suds through 
and through the fabric. Do not rub. Use a second suds, 
if necessary, for badly soiled pieces. 

Rinse at least three times, in lukewarm water, squeez- 
ing out the water thoroughly after each rinse. 

Squeeze out as much water as possible, do not pull or 
twist. Lay flat on a towel and then roll, pressing while 
rolling to knead out the moisture. Remove immediately 
from the towel. Do not leave rolled. Knitted fabrics 
should be eased gently into shape and dried on a flat 
surface on a towel. 

Shake out folds and wrinkles and dry quickly in the 
shade to avoid streaking and fading. 

Press while slightly damp, with a warm iron. Never 
use a hot iron. 
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Price $4.00 


Ask us for your copy of “The Story of a 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Puro Fountains 
HAVE 


Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Filters 


A design for every Purpose 


Hair Snake”’ 
It’s Free 


Haydenville, Mass. 


WANTED 


‘Want Ads’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


PRINTING 


MILL and OFFICE 


All Kinds of 


FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


W 


P. O. Box 


ASHBURN 
PRIN I ING 
Company 


974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N: C 


| 
| | 
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| 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAT{) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 


also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 


in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner. BPxerienced and 
best references. No. 5753 

WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder in small mill; experienced and 
reliable. No. 5764. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
as second hand in large mill Age 25. 
Married. I. C. S. graduate carding and 
spinning. Four years experience as 
overseer, carding and card grinding, 
and in spinning. Sober industrious, ef- 
ficient and reliable. References the 
best. No. 


WANT position as overseer ‘ weaving. 
Fight years on present job. Wish to 
change. Best references. No. 5756. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room 
or finishing or both. Experienced on 
all kinds of cloth white and colored. 
Understand all makes of finishing ma- 


chinery. 15 years experience. Married 
and have family. No. 5757. 
WANT position as roller coverer. 16 


years experience, all makes of rollers. 
Prefer mill shop. Best references. No. 
5758 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Can figure any machine in card- 
ing. spinning or weaving. Yarn and 
cloth analysis,—all kinds of cloth and 
designing. No. 5759. 


WANT position as dyer. 21 years with 
one mill, dyeing rayon, silk. merceriz- 
ed and cotton hose. Handled 4000 pairs 


daily. Want position with small mill 
where job will be permanent if work is 
satisfactory. Avallable immediately. 
No. 6760. 

WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Experienced on plain, fancies, rayon 
and cotton for eight years. Prefer N. 
Cc. or & Best references Good 
record. Now employed. No. 5761. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving, finishing, designing 
or dyeing Experienced on plan, fan- 
cies, dobby work, rayon and novelties. 
Pepecially expert in warp preparation, 
dveing, and finishing. References. No. 
5762. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Capable and conscienous. Experienced 
on various weaves and can give satis- 
faction. No. 5763 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Lancashire experience in large mills. 
steam and electrical Several years 
abroad on contracts for English textile 
firms Practical, economical, loyal and 
tactful. Can go anywhere Particulars 
and references on request. No. 5764. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
or designing. Several vears experience 
in both departments; all grade of cloth 
Age 30. Good references No. 5765. 

WANT position as paymaster or assist- 
ant, or as accountant. Age 27 Five 
years experience, best references No. 
5766. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ten 
years with one large company, as over- 


seer Age 43 Experienced in varns 6 
to 30s White and colored Waste of 
all kinds. Best references. No. 5767. 


WANT position as overseer carding. or 
second hand in large mill. Age 28. 
Single. Ten years experience as second 
hand, card grinder and speeder fixer. 
No. 5768. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced in carded and combed yarns 
Age 36 Good references. No. 5769. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding and spinning, or as 
overseer carding. Best record and ref- 
erences. No. 5770 


WANT position as winder, long chain 
guilline or dresser Present and form- 
er employers will recommend me No 


superintendent of 
manager. Young, 
ambitious, progressive, energetic. and 
experienced. Now employed but wish to 
change NO 


position as 
mill, or office 


WANT position as superintendent of 


small mill. or as overseer carding Age 
35 te graduate vyvears on 
present job Would only 


change for 
better paying position No. 5773 


WANT position as cotton piece goods 
dyer l2 years experience all colors 
cotton piece roods and raw stock 
Graduate chemist Married Available 
on short notice Good references. No 
5574. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
electrician, or as assistant in large mill 
19 years on present job. Prefer electri 
cally driven plant, but familiar 
steam plants. Go anywhere, but prefer 
the Carolinas No. 5775. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
Experienced on carded and combed 
yarns 4s to S0s. 12 years overseer 


eight with present company. Best 
references. No. 5776 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both Seven experience as 
ond hand and five as overseer 


references No 5777. 


years 


position as overseer spinning or 


as isstant in large mill Experienced 
and strictly sober Will go anywhere 
in the South References No. 5778 


WANT position as overseer weaving. or 

as second hand in large mill 20 -years 

experience on plain and fancy weaves 
(. S. graduate No. 5779 


WANT position as superintendent or as 


carder and spinner. Experienced on 
plain weaves, carding and spinning 15 
years experience as overseer and 


superintendent S. 


graduate. 
References. No. 5780 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
spooling, warping. winding. Eexperi- 
enced on carded and combed yarns 14 
years with one company Efficient 
sober, reliable and available Best 
references No. 5781 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 


as second hand, in large mill Four 
years with Beaumont Mills, Spartan- 
bure Gaffney. over three at 


Four at 

‘ Familiar with yarns 
up to 45s. Refer to my employers. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning Experienced on white and 


colored work, coarse or fine sest refer- 
ences as to character and ability. No. 
5783 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ten 
years on a wide variety of goods. 


Familiar with wide and narrow looms. 
teferencés. No. 5784. 
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12 Fall Hose Colors 


The Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion announced the inclusion of 12 
colors for the fall hosiery season, 
four of which have been repeated 
from past seasons because of their 
fashion importance. 


The new shades are caress, oak 
rose, acajou, nightingale, mauve 
beige, promenade, brown leaf and 


Bahama. Repeats are sable, rendez- 
vous, duskee and beige clair. 


Eighteen shades in the standard card 
are retained. 


$22.00 
Charlotte 
TO 
New York and Return 
Saturday, August 9th 
VIA 
Southern Railway System 


Tickets onsale August 9th only 
all regular trains (except Crescent 
Limited). 

Tickets good in pullman sleeping 
cars upon payment pullman 
charges. 

Final limit August 30th, prior to 
midnight of which date return trip 
must be completed. 


Excellent Service 
Convenient Schedules 
Ask Ticket Agents 


Attractive 
Excursion Fares 
Via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Summer Excursion Fares— 
On sale daily until September 30th. 
with final limit October 3lst. To sum- 


Round trip fare Raleigh to Los An- 


geles and San Francisco. $129.22 
stopovers at all points Diverse 
routes 


Special Excursion Fares— 
To Niagara Falls and Atlantic Citv 

on sale one day each week. Himted to 

Round trip fare Raleigh to 

Atiantic City, $18.85; to Niagara Falls. 

$°8 65 

Week-End Excursion Fares— 

Sold on Fridays and Saturdavs good 
Midnight of Tuesday after date 
of sale Round trip fare from Raleigh 
to Portsmouth-Norfolk, $7.60: to Vir- 
ginia Beach, $8.15 For rates, sched- 
ules or information, apply to any 
Seahoard ticket agent or 


H. E. PLEASANTS, D.P.A.. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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CARBORUNDUM 


Abrasive Products 


Grinding Wheels, Abrasive Paper and Cloth, Polishing 
Grains, Rub Bricks, Sharpening Stones—To meet the 
abrasive needs of all industry. 


Carried in Stock by 


THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Phones Dial 5125—5126 


Starch 


Charlotte, N. ©. 


Do You Know of 


400 MILL FAMOUS N 11 In 
500 MILL C. P. SPECIAL | 
The reliable and convenient 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL chemical ingredient 
noe starches are manufactured by for better starch sizes and finishes 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare Booklet describing method on request 


guaranteed: Economy and efficiency are . 

proved by the constantly increasing THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 

number of exacting textile manufac- ; 

turers who are getting satisfactory results 590 Union Square 

by using our starches especially selected New York City 

for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon Exclusive Southern Sales Agents | 

intelligent investigation of each indi- 

vidual problem. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 

17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLkr, s. C. 


1003 West Trade Street 


American Aniline Products, Inc. | 
Charlotte, N. C. | 
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Are vou getting excessive shedding? | 

Are you getting a large percentage of sec- | 
onds? 

Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Superior Quality Textiles 


only result from scientific treatment and 


the use of correct supplies. 


Wivan 


GQua/sity and Service 


lextile Alkalies 


are special purpose alkalies designed to give 
superior results in the production of textile 


fabrics. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets re- 
ceive more use—and abuse— 
than anything in the plant 
or factory Repairing, ordi- 
narily, is a disagreeable job, 
but when Vogel Number Ten 
Closets are used the need of 
frequent repairs is eliminat- 


; The mechanism of the Vogel 
Number Ten is simple— 
nothing to wear out or get 
out of order We have a 
folder that shows all the 
| mechanical details of the 
Vogel Number Ten, which 
we'll be glad to send you 
. promptiy. At the same time, 
; if you wish, we will send in- 
formation about Voge! 
ie Frost-Proof closets for mil! 
4 


villages and other exposed 
places — positively 
against 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little mure than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems 


Our Products 


Sizing Gums 


Sizing Compounds 


For weighting and finish- Sizing Compounds 
Softeners 
ing all textiles Soluble Gums 
Soluble Oils 
A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrines 
Alsace Gum Colors 


Pigment and Lake 


Dighton Artificial Gum Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 


Chlorine Lime 
(Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York Boston 


Rosin Size 
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News of the Mill Villages 


GOLDVILLE, 8. C. 


Joanna Nets. 

Almost every human being wonders 
| people like him and is a bit wor- 
vied for fear they dont. But there 
venerally comes a time when he dis- 
covers What a lot of friends he has. 
\:'s almost worth suffering some con- 
-.derable misfortune just to make that 
‘ine discovery. It isn’t true that 
friends turn away from anyone in 
his misfortune. Quite the contrary. 
lluman bemgs are nicer than we 
think, amd they come out strong when 
they ought to come out strong. It’s 
a grand world and we're all lucky to 
ve alive In it, and we hope we’re go- 
ing to believe that a long ‘time. 

Locals. 


Mr. and Mrs. Miller Smith, of New- 
berry, S&S. C., spent Sunday with- Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Pinney. 

Mrs. R. C. Bolton and little James 
Bolton, of Newberry, are spending 
the week with Mrs. J. H. Craft. 

Mr. and Mrs. John DuBois and son, 
Donald, returned last Wednesday 
from a three weeks Visit to relatives 
in Oswego, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. ©. Purkerson has as her 
vuests this week her sisters, Misses 
Mary and Jean Smith, of McCormick, 
S. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Franklin and 
children spent Saturday in Newberry, 
& 

Mr. Joe Delaney returned Satur- 
day from New York, where he spent 
his 

Misses Sudie Mae Gruber and Roas 
Weathers, -Messrs. Wreford Nabor, 
James Fulmer and Dock-Hawkins re- 
turned Saturday from Due West, 
where they had been attending the 
Opportunity School for the past 
month, 


Mr. and Mrs. William A. Moorhead 
attended the commencement exercises 
of the Erskin Opportunity School in 
Due West, 8. C., Jast Friday night, 


Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Connelly, of 
Prosperity, 5. C., are visiting their 
daughter, Mrs. J. H. Turner. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Hari attended 
the A. R. P. Assembly at Bon Clar- 
ken, 8. C., Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winnifred Taylor an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter on 
Thursday, duly 10th. 

Library. 

The library record shows that quite 
a number of our people are lovers of 
reading. Good books are good com- 


THE BUSY MAN 


If you want to get a favor done 
By some obliging friend, 
And want a promise, safe and sure, 
On which you may depend, 
Dow’t zo to him who always ~has 
Much leisure time to plan; 
But if you want vour favor done, 
Just ask the busy man. 
The man with leisure never has 
A moment he can spare, 
He’s always “putting off’ until 
His friends are in despair. 
But he whose every waking hour 
ls crowded full of work, 
Forgets the art of wasting Jime, 
He cannot stop to shirk. 
So when you want a favor done 
And want it right away, 
Go to the man who constantly 
Works twenty hours a day. 
He'll find a moment sure, somewhere, 
That has no other use, 
And fix you while the idle man 
Is framing an excuse. 

—N. Y. Ledger. 
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pany. The books and magazines in 
our library are for your profit and 
pleasure. We want you to use them. 
All that we ask is that you return 
them so that others may have the 
same privilege. 

Typhoid Clinic. 

At the édlinic held last Thursday 
afternoon two hundred and two peo- 
ple took the typhoid serum. Our peo- 
ple are to be commended for their co- 
operation in taking this precautionary 
step for the prevention of disease in 
our ntidst, 


The second inoculation of serum 
will be given next Thursday after- 
noon from 2 to 3 o’clock at Dr. Mar- 
tin’s office. If others wish to take 
the serum, they may come at this 
time. 


Remember your friends. Let them 
see the Home Section after you read 
it. 


NINETY-SIX, C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are all grateful for the nice 
rain we had this week, for it surely 
has helped the looks of everything 
and the feelings of everybody. 


We are sorry to say that little Myr- 
tle Rush is very sick; we all hope 
she will be up again soon. 

Four of our boys left Monday -to 
join the Army—Messrs. Coley Good- 
man, John Harrison, Irvin Reeves 
and Clifford Philips; their friends 
will miss them. 


Mrs. E. W. Seigler and Mrs. J. G. 
McNeil attended the funeral of Mrs. 
Alice Page at Columbia church, near 
Princeton, Friday. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ned Moore and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob Winchester spent Wed- 
nesday in Greenville. 


Mr. Smith Carter, of Newberry, is 
visiting his relatives here, Mr. Sam 
Carter and-family. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Snipes, of 
Greenwood, spent Thursday evening 
in the home of Mr. W. E. Staggs. 

Miss Lillian Guest visited in Elber- 
ton this week. 

Misses Odel Philips and Esther 
Hitt, Messrs. J. W. Corley and Silas 
Mauidin motored to Simpsonville last 
Sunday. 

Mr. Horne and family have moved 
over on Duke street. 

Aunt Becky, please come to see us, 

SLIM, 

(Shim, enjoy visiting you 
but it is hard for me to get away.— 
Aunt Becky.) 


ond 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


GROWING CROOKED 


By David Presley, Comer, Ga. 


While traveling through a woodland, 
I saw a crooked tree, 

This tree you can not straighten, 
The woodman said to me. 

The strength and size of serving, 
I answered wot at all. 

But then the woodman added: 
“You could when it was small.” 


I passed by a park ina city, 
And heard some boys small, 
Take God’s namé in vain, 
And would not heed my call. 

I thought as I listened to them, 
They were. growing crooked then, 
Oh, that some power would stop them, 

F’er they make some crooked men. 


I sat in a heme one evening, 
I heard a mother’s call, 
“T will not,” said the daughter, 
Tho’ she was very small. 
The mother did nét make her, 
But did the work you see; 
That girl was growing crooked, 
What will her future be? 
I saw a hardened criminal, 
His life was black with sin, 
I told him of the Savior, 
He would not hear me then. 
He sat in grief. and sorrow, 
With many sad regrets. 
In childhood he grew crooked, 
It seemed that he was set. 


IT saw a fallen woman, 
Who lives a life of shame, 
Tho, she had been a virgin, 
The world now scorns her name. 
She would not hear my pleadings, 
She sat in grief alone. 
In childhood she grew crooked, 
Her heart was hard as stone. 


The tree can be bent easily, 
While it is young and small, 
But the large oak or poplar, 
You cannot bend at all. 
In chiidhood’s early morning, 
The heart is tender then, 
But people are very hard to touch, 
When hardened here by sin. 


DON’T QUIT. 


When things go wrong as they seme- 
times will, 

And-you want to smile, but you have 
to sigh; 

When the road you’re treading seems 
all aphill; 


When care is pressing you down a. 


bit, 
Rest if you must, but don’t you quit. 
Life is green with its twists and 
turns; 


As everyone of us sometimes learns; 
And- many a failure turns about, 


When he might. have won had he 
stuck it out. 

Don’t give up though the past seems 
slow, 

You may succeed with another blow, 


Success is failure turned inside out— 


The silver..tint .of the clouds. of 
doubt; 

And you can’ never tell how close you 
are, 


It may be near when it seems so far; 
So stick go the fight when. you're 
hardest hit; 
It’s when things seem worst that you 
must not quit. 
Selected. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Proximity News. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. W.- Shore and 
daughter, Evangeline, spent. the past 
week-end with relatives and friends 
in Whitsett, N. C. 

Mr. C. W. Medley spent Tuesday 
night in High Pomt, where he was 
the guest of relatives. 

The many friends of Mrs. Annie 
Mae Hobbs will be glad to learn that 


she is improving after an illness at 


her home on Fairview. street. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Summers and 
daughter, Wilma, have returned after 
spending the -week-end with Mrs. 
Summers’ brother, Melvin Wrenn, at 
his home in Altamahaw. 

Mr. and Mrs. E: P. Swaney and 
children, of Bogart. street, attended 
the Davis Reunion in Randolph coun- 
ty Sunday. Others there were: Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Davis, of White Oak; 
Mr:-and Mrs. Johnnie Davis and son; 
of Hamtown; Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Da- 
vis and son; of Reidsville; Mr; and 
Mrs. Eugene Haney and son; of 
Greensboro; Mr. and Mrs. Martindale 
and children, of White Oak: Misses 
Ruby and Opa! Smith, of High Point, 
and Mr. Paul Leoard, of White Oak. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Lanning, of 
Hubbard street, spent Sunday with 
frends at Reedy Fork. 

Mr.and Mrs. R. C. Riddle. and 
daughter, Elizabeth, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Radford Mills and children spent Sun- 
day with friends at White Sulphur 
Springs. 

Miss Clara Nicholson and. Essie 
Mae motored to High Point, where 
they were the guests of Miss Sallie 
Hicks for the week-end: 


SHANNON, GA, 


Southern Brighton Mills. 


Dear. Aunt Becky: 

Wish you had been here the 4th 
and enjoyed the races with us dewn 
at Kelly’s Park. There was a silver 


cup given dway to the departmen: 
who got the most points. We ar: 
glad to say that Mr. Hunt's depart 
ment won the cup by getting 5. 
points. - The converting room got 3) 
points and we are ashamed to te) 
how many points the others got. 

They aré also going to give awa), 
a silver Cup to the winners of the sec 
ond nine’s bali team and we hop: 
that Mr. Hunt's boys will win it; i: 
seems now that they will, for the, 
have not lost-a. game this season 
They played a game yesterda, 
afternoon, beating the convertin; 
room 12 to°2. Gee! don’t you thin}. 
they are real players. Mr. Thorn 
burg was so anxious to"win the gam. 
that he ran from second base to thir: 
hase and a man already on thir 
base, so there were two men on thir: 
hase at one time! 


Mr. R. B. Hunt and Mr. F. L 
Thornburg went fishing the othe 
day. They sure did catch lots of fish 
They told that they caught some fou: 
feet long, but the longest one I sav 
would not have measured over i> 
inches; bat you know they wanted t 
make people think they were the on!) 
fishermen in Shannon. 


Miss Maggie King is very proud 0 


her Sunday school class. She ha- 
named her class “The Willing Work 
ers.” 

Mr. F. D. Cheek and Mr. F. 1 
Thornburg motored to Rockmart Fri 
day on a pleasure trip. I think the. 
had more. pleasure fixing blowont- 
than they did anything else. 

Aunt Becky, be sure and come ‘. 
see us Some time. 


PATSY AND HER PALS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Have just finished reading the las: 
installment of “Alice in Blunderland, 
and want to tell you that I have en 
joyed reading it very much, and hop. 
you will start another soon. You un 
derstand the mill people so well tha: 
we need writers like you who See th: 
bright side. 

I am reading now a book by Tan 

nenbaun, “Darker Phases of th: 
South,” which shows” only the dar) 
ide of our lives herein the South. 
and some things which are not don: 
at all, though there is some of it th: 
truth, he says. The people ih the mi! 
village know nothing of the outsid: 
world. I know that is not true. 

Some people when they write the, 
only look for the bad and not for th: 
good. 

He claims one mill man said tc 
him two years ago: I decided my 
people ought to have some flowers 


* 
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july 24, 1930 


' lowers are good for them. My peo- 
_'¢ know nothing about flowers, so he 
-ets @ gardener to buy the seed for 
‘hem. He sd@id would never do for 
‘hem to be jealous of each other so 
1o had the same kind of seeds for 
ach garden arid planted them all in 
milar rows and the flowers were 
ory pretty but the people were just 
coke children and they had to tell 
‘hem not to pull the flowers out.. Im- 
avine that! It is alle lot of bunk. I 
ust wish he eould visit some villages 
know, change his mind. 

He should see my chrysanthemum 
-arden of nearly two hundred plants 
and alse a lot of ether flowers and 


ots of other yards here at Chadwick- , 


iioskins, and we can pull them if we 
wish. 

We have just had another week of 
rest. Tt ip getting to be a habit— 
‘his working one week and stopping 
one week. But we: believe things are 
voing to be better soon and we will 
vet to work full time again: 

Nearly everybody has nice gardens 
and the rains we have had this week 
cave helped lots. 

We are sorry to say our good gen- 
-ral stpérintendent, Mr. H. By Tay- 
‘or, has resigned. We are going to 
niss himand his excellent family 
‘rom our community. 

Miss Margaret Quick. is . visiting 
her grandmother at Cramerton this 
week, 

Mrs. Smith, mother of Miss Beulah 
Smith, is slowly improving from a 
cong illness. 

The Epworth League of Chadwick 
M. E. -ehurch attended the. eity 
league meeting at Matthews Monday 
night at First Methodist church. Al- 
though the weather was exceedingly 
bad, 28 young people attended from 
Chadwick. 

Miss Beatrice Rainwater is visiting 
her father in Rock Hill; 8S. C., this 
week, 

Mr. R. M. Chisenhall visited friends 
in Shelby Saturday. 

Miss Minnie Gladden and Mrs. Ge- 
nette Hendrix, of Shelby, visited Mrs. 
Hendrix’s. mother, Mrs. J. P. Gladden, 
over the week-end. 

Hurry up, Aunt Becky, and write 
us another good story (Brighter 
Phases of the South), to take the bad 
taste of the other out of my mouth. 

| B. 0. H. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Sunset Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
Baseball is still being enjoyed . by 
the people heré. Last. Friday after- 
noon, July 4th, the Frigidaire team 
played against the Sunset team here. 
The Frigidaire team -wot. 
Picnics. 

Friday .afternoon, July 4th,..Mr. 
and Mrs, Stanley Booker entertained 
their guest, Miss Sarah Gillwater, of 
Birmingham, and several others with 
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a picnic at Barker’s Mill.” After en- 
joying swimming there, the guests 
also enjoyed a splendid picnic launch. 

The girls of the Junior Club en- 
joyed a picnic at Valley Creek Park 
on July 12th. They spent the day 
there. Many games were played and 
late in the afternoon they came home 
tired but happy. 


Personals. 


~ Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Seale spent Sun- 
day, July 6th, m Tuscaloosa. Clofus, 
their son, ¢ame home with them. He 
had been there about two weeks. 

Mr. L. A. Ward has returned from 

California, ‘where he spent about a 
month. 
_ Mr- J. W. Corley, our esteemed su- 
perintendent, who underwent a -very 
serious operation at King Memonia! 
hospital Jast week, is gradually im- 
proving. We are glad to hear good 
news from him. 

Miss Thelma Pilgrun, of East Sel- 
ma, spent duly 4th with Miss Luella 
MeGough. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Buxton and 
children, and Mrs, Laura Clements 
are visiting Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Led- 
better and family in Dyersburg, Tenn. 

Mrs. B. L. Davis and son, Billy, 
are visiting in Humboldt, Tenn. 

Mrs. Beulah Warren and children, 
Dessie and Estelle, have returned af- 
ter a-delightful visit with relatives at 
Sprotts. 

Mr. Yoyd Nichols broke his arm 
again while playing ball here July 
4th. 

After a short illness Mr. 
Thornton is at work. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Murray and 
family, and Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Mar- 
ray and family spent last week-end 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
Hughes in Montgomery. 

Mrs. Annie Odom had as her guests 
on July 4th, her daughter, Mrs. Ethel 
Taylor, and her family, of Montgom- 
ery. 
Mrs. Alice Wyatt, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, spent some time last 
week in Montgomery. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Wickerson and 
Mary Lee Dollar, of Uniontown, vis- 
ited the families of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
C. Ham and Mr. and Mrs. Joe Halbert 
here Sunday. 

Mrs. Genie Hall and her daughter, 
Miss Lois; of Montgomery, ‘visited 
Mr, and Mrs. T. J. Hooks during. last 
week-end. 

Misses Bardee and Galilee Sellars 
motored to Coffeeville last Sunday to 
carry their niece, Miss Carline Au- 
trey, home: Messrs. J. B. Davis and 
Tollie Woodward went with them. 

Mrs; Stanley Booker and daughter, 
Evelyn, and Stanley Velmer, are visit- 
ing Miss Sarah Gillenwater in Birm- 
ingham. 

The merry-go-round at Valley 
Creek Park has attracted much at- 
tention from the children here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Webb visited 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Prescott 


George 


last Sunday. 

Mrs. Clara Barber and baby, Mar- 
cella, have gone to Prattville to make 
their home, 

Priénds of Mrs. Lee Thornhill re- 
gret that she is at King Memorial 
hospital and is very sick. . 


Mr. Vertiie Hatfield is in a local 
hospital, where he was carried on 
Sunday afternoon after the car in 
whieh he was riding was turned over 
near Felix by a cyclone Wind which 
did other damage there. Mr. Fred 
Mott, another person in the car, es- 
caped with a very few cuts, while the 
other person, Mr. Eurich Davis, es- 
caped without any hurts. 


We are happy in spite of hard 
times and money being scarce. We 
know that it can not last always. 

THE KID. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 

Smyre News 

The Workers’ Council of Smyre 
church met in the Dillmyre Bible 


Class room on Tuesday evening, July 
15th. Mr. Marshall Dilling, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, presid- 
ed over the meeting and reports were 
given from the various departments 
of the Sunday school.. Tt was inter- 
esting to note that all the phases of 
the Sunday school work are moving 
along nicely, and an effort will be 
made by the teachers and officers to 
imerease the attendance. At this meet- 
ing the following teachers were nomi- 
nated by Mr. Dillmg and unanimously 
approved by the Council: Misses -Nell 
Ewing, Gertrude Joy, Efsic Ratch- 
ford, Lucille Cox, Mesdames Marshall 
Dilling, S. A. Lanier, Ben Leonhardt, 
W. H. Taylor, J. P. Rowland, D. A. 
Myers, N. W. Holland. Substitute 
teachers: Mrs. J. F. Strange, Mrs. D. 
A. Myers and Miss Edna Ewing. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall Dilling served de- 
licious watermelon. 

Mrs. Marshal! Dilling and children, 
Marshall, Jr.—and Jane Alice, Were 
spend-the-day. guests Thursday of 
Mrs. Neill Carson, of the Pisgah com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Fannie Skipper has as her 
guest for several days her son, Mr. 
Albert Skipper, of Ohio. 

Mr. Marshal! Dilling and son, Mar- 
shall, Jr., Were- business visitors in 
Charlotte Thursday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. N.’ W. Holland, Mrs. 
Laura Whitener and daughter, Inez, 
spent Sunday afternoon with Mrs. 
Nanny Wallace, and Mr. and Mrs. R. 
L. Wallace, of Clover, S.C. 

Mr. C. P. Hendrick, of Cherryville, 
N. C., spent Sunday afternoon with 
Mr. and Mrs. A, L. Hendrick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross Edison, Mr. and 
Mrs. Levi Baker, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Rowland visited relatives in Belmont 
Sunday afternoori. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Vanpelt had as 
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guests for the week-end, Mrs. Van- 
pelt’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Gibson, 
of Lowell. 

Mr. J. F. Strange, Mr. and Mrs. W. 


O. Strange and children spent -the, 


week-end with Mrs. Strange’s grand- 
father, Mr. Lane, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Rev. and’ Mrs. T. H. Swofford an- 
nounce the birth of a son, Thomas 
Hoyle Swofford, Jr., Monday, July 
14th. 


WEST POINT (GA.) 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Has Five Large Cotton Mills, Bleach- 
ing and Dye Works, and Utilization 
Plant, Across the Line in Alabama. 


If Eden was a more beautiful and 
interesting place-than the Chattahoo- 
chee Valley, from West Point, Ga., 
through Lanett, Shawmut, Langdale, 
Fairfax, and to Riverview, Ala., we 
have a faint idea how Adam and Eve 
must have felt when they had to “get 
out.” 


We can’t imagine a finer or more 
likable official than Mr. Geo. H. La- 
nier, president of this great industria! 
corporation. The greatness of this 
man is evident at first glance. Calm, 
collected, serene, unhurried, kind, 
courteous and princely in every word 
and action, and a much younger jook- 
ing man than we had expected to see. 
But these quiet, undismayed people 
never grow old; so, we have not the 
least idea how many birthdays Mr. 
Lanier has had. But we hope that 
he will have many, many more, for 
his life is benediction to the people, 
who love 8nd work with him (more 
than for him) in the Chattahoochee 
Valley. 

The Bulletin has hundreds of .sub- 
scribers in these mills, and one of the 
most amazing things in getting re- 
newals, is that they never change ad- 
dresses. Two or three had died (one 
of them was Superintendent Morris at 
Langdale) and four or five had moved 
away. 

_ These people are happy, and. “stay 
put.” During these days of curtail- 
ment, employees get house rent-free, 
with water and lights thrown in. 
They appreciate this blessing, and 
unhesitatingly say so. 

Schools and Playgrounds. 

Nowhere have we seen finer pro- 
vision made for children. Large, 
handsome, and well equipped brick 
school buildings, the best of teachers, 
commodious playgrounds and recréa- 
tion parks. 

And, wonderful blessing, school 
books are free until senior year in 
High School! Every advantage under 
the sun, offered to the young people 
“on a silver platter” frée of charge. 

Contrary to union labor assertions, 
children do not work in the mills. 
They all go to school, and the mill of- 
ficials take especial delight in their 


promotions, and in every record of ex~ 


cellent achievement. 
Vocational Night Schools. 

Grown people, too, have the advan- 
tage of improving their minds and 
talents, through various branches of 
study in night classes. 

I attended a graduation exercise at 
Shawmut’s splendid auditorium, on 
the evening of July 15th, when eight 
young men of the Vocational Night 
School received diplomas, having 
completed a course in textiles. They 
were: 

Carding—J. T. Bowles, W. M. 
Crowe, Ocie Lee Edwards, James 
Hooks, and Horace Pratt. 

Weavinge—Jack Hendrix, 
Hammock, and J. T. Smith. 


B. 


Mr. George H. Lanier, president of 


West Point Mfg. Co., delivered the 
diplomas, and there were splendid 
talks by Messrs. John B. Jones, su- 
perintendent of Shawmut Mill; W. T. 
Harrisen, Superintendent of Schools, 
and Bill Whorton, Instructor in Tex- 
tiles. 

There were solos, songs and read- 
ings by a number of girls more beau- 
tiful and charming than Zeigfeld’s 
collection, and wearing simply gor- 
geous evening gowns, with all the 
grace and dignity of royalty—shin- 
ing examples ~of educational advan- 
tages that have surrounded them all 
their lives in this wonderful textile 
center. 

There were pretty girls every- 
where,—and handsome, athletic young 
men with keen, bright eyes, and erect 
bearing. Not “slaves to a greedy 
corporation” but interested partners 
in a great industrial development; 
loyal friends who merit and possess 
the confidence and hearty good will 
of the mill officials. 

These people have brains, and will 
know exactly how to deal with any 
serpent who crawls into their midst 
to poison the peaceful atmosphere. 

Seme Outstanding Characters. 

There are numbers and numbezs of 
gold-star employees—some with 25 
or more years of service to their rec- 
ords. But we believe that Superin- 
tendent Goggans, at Riverview, has 
the longest record of any. 

When an orphan boy, seven years 
of age, he was thrown on his own re- 
sources; he had to work, and at that 
early age, vowed that he’d never ruh 
around, If he could find anyone who 
would give him a chance to. work, 
he’d stick. So he found his chance 
53 years ago, at Riverview, where he 
began as a sWeeper at 25 cents per 
day. 

He has never been to school.. What 
he knows he learned through the 
great educator, Experience. He work- 
ed up as section, second hand and 
overseer, through every department 
of the mill, and has been superinten- 
dent 23 years. 

He married, in Riverview, reared 
and educated his children, and now at 
the age of 60 is hale, hearty and well 
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preserved, genial, friendly and ver, 

interesting. Was sorry he could no 

locate a picture of himself for us. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick. 

This delightful gwentlemari is at th. 
Utilization Plant, at Fairfax. Hasn’: 
been here so many years, but a visi: 
to Fairfax is incomplete if one fail. 
to see him. He is proébably 60 year: 
old, and still in love with the wife h. 
married 40 years ago! He declare: 
she is as perfect as a human bein: 
can be on this earth,_—and I wishe: 
with him, that I could have had tim. 
to meet her. 

I could fill the Home Section wit! 
dehghtful reminiscences of my shor 
visit, but hope to hear from cérres 
pondents at each mill, from now on 
We truly want to heat from these de 
lightful people. 

Our sincere thanks go to the presi 
dent, Mr. Geo. H. Lanier, and to othe, 
officials—Mr. Jénnings at Lanett, Mr 
Simmonson atthe Bleachery and Dy. 
Works, Mr. Jones at Shawmut, Mr 
Williams at Fairfax,.Mr. Kirkpatric). 
at the Utilization plant, Messre. Leh 
man and Boyd at Langdale, and Mr 
Goggan at Riverview—the genial of 
fice forces, and oh, so many others. 
we can’t count them. 

It was a real joy to visit Mr. anc 
Mrs. J. W. McKinney of Shawmut,— 
formerly our good friends and neigh. 
bors in LaGrange. 


CLINTON, 8. C. 


Lydia Mill Sunshine Clab. 


The Sunshine Club held their regu- 
lar monthly meeting at the home’ o{ 


Mrs. Rosa Cole. on Thursday evening. 


July 11, 1980. The meeting was called 
to order by the president: After sing- 
ing a song, Miss Sarah Aiken led in 
prayer. Then the minutes were read 
and the roll call by the secretary. 
There were seventeen (17) members 
present and $2.35 collection. Nine 
dollars and five cents of-the club’: 
funds had been used during the past 
month in buying groceries and other 
things for families in need. 

Members present at the meeting 
gave the following report: Trays, 
20; visits, 100; fruits and flowers and 
other articles were also reported giv. 
en out, 

Mr. C, R. Anderson, Methodist 
minister, was present; he gave a most 
interesting and helpful talk to the 
club. 

On Saturday night, June 21, 1930, 
the Sunshine Club sold i¢e cream, 
cake, sandwiches and lemonade down 
on the mill lawn, which added $16.50 
to the club treasury. 

Anyone who wishes toe join the 
Sunshine Club will be welcome. Fee 
10e, dues 10c per month. 

NELLIE COLE, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

(This is a fine report. -Let’s have 

more Sunshine clubs.—Aunt Becky.) 


— 
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FROM BALL ROOM 
TO WEAVE ROOM 


By Ethel Thomas 
CHAPTER I 


“We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometimes guest, 
But oft for ‘our own’ 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘our own’ the best. 


“Ah! lips with the curve impatient, : 
Ah! brow with the look of scorn, 
"Twere a crue! fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn.” 


It was in New York, the 20th of May and two o'clock 
in the morning. The guests were gone, and the assumed 
masks ef gayety had dropped as if by magic from the 
faces of husband and wife. 

It was only one of many such scenes daily and hourly 
enacted in the gay circles of fashionable life, and jeal- 
ously guarded from the curious eye of the people's god— 
society. It was only one of many instances in which the 
“creen eyed monster,”"——jealousy, had glided into a once 
happy home, then “streching out his slimy claws in all 
‘heir hideousness and lashing his long tail in fury,” had 
‘rightened away the good angels of love and trust: 

The man stood leaning wearily against the.costly rose- 
wood piano, a stern, set expression on his handsome face, 
his gray eyes fiercely steady as they rested on the face 
and perfect figure of his girl-wife, who returned his gaze 
unflinechingly and with proud defiance. 

How entrancingly beautiful, how bewitchingly win- 
some and tantalizing she was in her rich cream silk ball 


dress, its low neck and short sleeves showing snowy 


throat and faultless arms which seemed the texture of 
lily petals, her dark curling hair arranged high on the 
small queenly poised head, with a few stray rebellious 
curls coquettishly caressing the white neck and temples, 
lips red and luscious as a June strawberry, now curved 
scornfully, and the rich color coming and going -as she 
waited for the man to speak. 

A shaft of keenest pain rushed through the man’s 
heart, and for one brief instant he closed-his eyes to shut 
out the lovely vision, that he might gait? courage to pur- 
sue the method he had decided to adopt. It was no wonder 
he thought, that men should rave over her beauty. How 
could they help it? And, how could she, only a girl, help 
feeling proud of her conquests? Older and more experi- 
enced women were just as silly; but then, she was his 
wife and must stop such desperate flirting. 

“My dear Theo, why will you persist in driving me to 
desperation? The way you take on with some of these 
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Nobody's Business 


By Gee MoGee. 


THAT TOOTH. 


When I was a kid, and a loose tooth showed 
itself in my mouth and my mother or my father 
found out that it was loose, there was no whining 
or ceremony; a left arm was immediately hooked 
around my neck and my head was pushed back 
and a thumb and a finger grabbed that tooth in 
a death grip and out it came. 


But now it’s different. Our child developed a 
loose tooth (her first one to show signs of giving 
room for a new tooth) in March. We worked 
with her and begged her to let us draw it, but 
there was nothing doing. We put in the entire 
month of April trying to get that tooth out. Her 
mother and I followed her for miles and miles 
around the house with strings in our hands—hop- 
ing for a chance to tie one around that tooth and 
jerk it out, and thus time went on. 


And then came May. We had already used up 
3 balls of twine and 4 spools of silk getting ready 
to pull that tooth. It was only swinging to her 
gums, but if she had any idea that we were 
thinking “toothy,” we could never get within 15 
feet of her. We began to “buy” permission to 
take that tooth out. We gave her money and 
candy and grape juice and coca cola, which she 
gladly accepted, and she was sincere too, but 
when we got the string ready to encircle that 
teoth, she was going around that garage at the 
rate of 45 miles per hour. 


We reached the point of desperation. about 
June 5. We were afraid the tooth would fall out 
while she was asleep and then she’d swallow it 
and we thought if such a thing happened that it 
would surely chew her innards all to pieces. We 
begged her to let the dentist clean her teeth, and 
incidentally he would thump the tooth out, but 
she insis that her teeth were already clean— 
as she brushed them “after dinner evey-day.” 
My wife cried and prayed and cajoled and im- 
plored and. pleaded for a chance to get rid of 
that tooth, but it looked like the kid would grow 
into womanhood with that appurtenance thereto 
still intact. 


* When July 1 came, we felt that the time for 
action had arrived. I got a switch and my wife 
got 2 balls of thread and we approached the little 
lady With determination writ all over our faces 
and features. We hated to do things of this kind 
through the medium of force, but necessity had 
mastered us. I finally caught the poor, sweet, 
innocent, darling little angel after a race of 7 
blocks. My wife overtook us with the twine and 
switeh, I pried open her mouth and Lo and Be- 
hold! That teoth. had dropped out while we 
were in transit, and. My! ..We were Happy. 


Statistics: Five men out of every 66 spend 
half their time chasing golf balls and women. Six 
persons out of every 88 have warts on their 
necks. Only 1 flapper out of 19 is bow-legged. 
Nineteen folks out of every 111 who drive atto- 
mobiles have nearly enough sense to push a 
Wheel-barrow. There are 77 chipmunks in Colo- 
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rado to every 10 bull frogs in Georgia. About 
8 politicians out of most of them are willing to 
work for a living. | 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


The Inverness Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

A few words from an old mill with new ways. 
We are running day and night, and all employees 
seem to be happy and prosperous. 

Everyone of us are glad to see our houses 
dressed up with new coats of paint. The village 
looks very né@at and attractive. 

The Fourth of July was a big day for us. The 
Sunday school enjoyed an outing at Belews Creek 
and Old Town Lake. 

Our overseer of Spinning, Mr. J. A. Wofford, 
and family, spent the 4th visiting relatives in 
Clinton, S: C. 

Our superintendent’s wife, Mrs. W. R. Coggins, 
and daughter, Elsie, motored: with Mr. and Mrs. 
D. B. Coggins to Greenville and Clinton, 8. C., 
visiting relatives and friends. 

Mr. R. V. Alexandér, overseer of weaving, vis- 
ited Carolina Beach, Wrights Beach, Fort Fisher 
and other places of interest with his family and 
friends the 4th. 

Our master mechanic, Mr. O. D. Cox, has pur- 
chased an electric radio, so now he can waltz up- 
hill and Fox-trot down-hill to his-heart’s content. 

Our Sunday school enrollment is increasing 
steadily, and the men’s class was forced to pro- 
vide better quarters. The ladies’ class is plan- 
ning an additional room for the benefit of a 
growing class. 

Ice cream suppers are held nearly every Sat- 
urday evening in the Pleasure Park for the ben- 
efit of the church. These outings are very en- 
joyable. 

So you can See, Aunt Becky, that we aren't 
“standing still.” We are progressing rapidly, 
and we hope we can continue’ to do so, 

CITIZEN. 


SUMMERVILLE, GA. 


Summerville ‘Cotton Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

As I have not seen anything in the Bulletin 
from our little town in some time, will try atid 
let you know that we are still here. We are 
making 55 hours per week, with plenty of help. 
Our line-up has not been changed jn several 
years, so no need to take up space in mentioning 
them. 

The health of this community is very good; 
just a few sick. Tell Mr. Clark that if he has 
another “Still” any larger than the one he sent 
down here about a month ago, to keep it up 
there; this one looked like he was a hundred 
gation capacity, but we enjoyed his visit. 

What has become of “Georgia Cracker” from 
Fries, Va.? Have not seen a write-up by him 
in some time. 

Aunt Becky, I certainly do enjoy the HOME 
SECTION; your story is certainly fine—also 
yours and Jeems’ “ups and downs,” I like to 
read them because I know I will have to laugh. 
and’ Gee McGee’s “Nobody’s Business; he sure 
does know how to tell us what we are; do not 
let him stop writing, because we sure would miss 
him. 

Aunt Becky, if we would not subscribe to the 
men when they call for our subscription perhaps 
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confounded unprincipled sotiety devils has worn my p: 
tience threadbare,” he said, passionately. 

“My dear Jack! I am sorry; can I patch it for you” 
innocently. 


“No, you can’t,” savagely; “I've allowed you to. ‘patc 
things up’ for the very last time—do you hear ?” 

Well, ‘darn’ it then,” and the way she said it, sound: 
as if the sweet lips were using profane language. 


“You have got to stop flirting, Theo! Now IT mean it 

“As I am no longer a child to be ordered around, wou! 
like to know how you propose to enforce obedience : 
your command,” her. eyes narrowing to an angry line « 
she sank into a crimson yelvet chair. 

“I have had murder in my heart tonight, Theo, an 
without a change-along certain lines I shall soon be guil' 
in reality. I can’t and won't stand it any longer! I ho). 
you understand.” 

The angry—tight left the glorious dark eyes and t) 
smiles and dimples returned as she retorted roguishly : 

“Oh Jack! are yon really jealous? Somé great writ: . 
has said that ‘whoever. has qualities to alarm our jes. 
ousy, has excellence to deserve our fondness!” Now — 
that is true you still love me—don’t you ?” 


“Theo,” impatiently, “this is no time for sentimenta! . 
ty. lam sorry to be harsh and stern, but gentle mea-. 
ures and kind words seém to have no weight with yo. 
Can’t you understand that your name will soon be a b\ 
word in every club?—that the very men who pay yo. 
such worshipful homage, will speak lightly of you if th 
have not already begun it? And after all, can a man | 


blamed or censured for making light remarks aboyt . 


woman who will dress in such a manner as to inflan 
his passions—who will allow the arms of any good walt . 
er to embrace her? Is she not to blame, entirely . 
blame, if with her own imprudence, she casts aside th. 
God-given instinct which should be the guide of eve: 
pure woman, and tempts a man beyond endurance? |). 
heaven! you shall not drag my name into the mud a) | 
mire of disgrace. I refuse to be an object of pity amo: . 
my fellow men and an outcast from decent society 
stormily. 

“Decent society,” she mimieked. “How often have | 
heard you say that society was rotten to the core? _A) | 
it’s public opinion you care for, not me; the. opinion | ' 
‘decent society,’ ” bitterly. 

“I should have said select society; there are some fe \' 
good people mixed up in this devilish rush after excit:- 
ment, whose good opinion | greatly value. But tell nv 
—will you agree to stop—” but something in the bea - 
tiful face arrested his words and he looked at her deep \ 
perplexed, doubtful and anxious. Theo, deathly whi: 
and with clenched hands leaned forward on the arm ‘ 
her chair and for a few moments gazed into the ste.» 
face of her husband. 

“Jack, if you loved me really and truly as I on: 
thought you did I would seriously consider what. you's: \ 
If you do love me still, tell mé so now, dear, and T w!! 
forgive and forget the cruel things you have said, Othe:- 
wise, you have no right to dictate to me,” tremulously. 
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Love! Don’t talk to me of love,” he flared, “when you 
 solutely erave the admiration and flattery of every 


sculine member of the human race.” 


That would inelude Hottentots, Africans and so on. 


aly, you are most amazingly complimentary, Mr. Jack 


.-lington,’” and “she leaned back in her chair with that 


 ngerous light again in her dark eyes; continuing: 


You said things just now that I shall never forget, I 


~ You intimated that I was not deceritly /dressed, 
and that f 


had*no modesty or delicacy of feeling. Am I 
_ ssed differently from others whom I know you Sincere- 


?—vand have conducted myself differently ?” 


But T-want yon toe be different,” he said desperately. 


have always thought of you as so entirely different.— 


ight my idol has fallen—to the cofmmon level. You 


ve entirely overcome your repiignance to being 


ced in public by strange men. You waltzed in the vile 


_ braee of the Apollo of the evening. -Your head rested 
» his shoulder, your bare arm was almost around his 


ck, your face upturned:to his, and your white forehead 
ngerously near his vile lips. He, if-not you, was filled 
ith the fapture of sin in its intensity. His spirit, if not 


ours, Was inflamed with passions, and lust was gratified 


» thought. Good God! It was hell to me! 


‘Jack, you wrong me—you are cruel! I don’t care for 
‘.ttery; but I have liked to be admired sincerely for your 
ike. Sinee I was a tiny girl, it has been the dream of 
»y life to win the love of some good and noble man, who 
return should have my whole heart. When you married 
-e, a lonely orphan girl, I worshipped you, Jack. In less 
“can a year you Wearied.of my -passionate and ardent 
omonstrations of tjove, and chilled me into a. “more dig- 
vified demeanor,” @ you called it, which at last grew to 
ndifferencé Oh, Jack! I am. not the only one to blame 
‘or the gulf that yawns between us. It was. wrong of 
vou to pretend an affection you never felt—wrong of you 
'o Marry me when your heart -had long been in the 
possession of another. Had I know about Cora Sullivan, 
| would mever have said ‘yes’ to you, even if she was 
already married,”. passionately. “You Had plenty df 
money, and surely you didn’t marry me for mine; I 
vuess you did it for spite,” brokenly. | 

The man’s face grew suddenly drawn and white, and 
ve leaned more heavily against the piano trembling with 
agitation. 

“Theo, I have told you so often that I never loved her 
-—that I never would have married a society woman. How 
)roud I was of your purity and innocence Which had never 
been soiled by contact with the dirty world; I did so hope 
we should be happy.” 

‘How Gould you hope for afiything, Jack, when you 
did not love me? If you would only care for me, really 
and truly, and let me share in all your business worries 
and vexation, I would be far happier and a better wife. 


But honestly, I think it is too late now. My heart seems- 


turned to stone, and hes a dead weight in my bosom. I 
don’t think we are married in the sight of heaven! I 
almost laugh over that. preacher’s solemn “whom there- 
tore God hath joined together; God—if there be a God 
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Mr. Clark would send YOU. Reckon he would? 
We would be giad to have you visit our little 
to again. ‘Just slip away an@- pay us a visit 
some time. (I truly would like to.—Aunt Becky.) 
| have read your stories and write-ups-since I 
was a boy and they have been worth a great deal 
to me. 

I enjoy the write-ups from the other mills; I 
know a lot of the writers and appreciate their 
letters. So, let’s write occasionally and tell the 
news and let each other know how our towns are 
getting along. Will try and write a better letter 
next time and not such a long one. 


Aunt Becky, have you.any of the following 
books that have been written by you: Only a 
Factory Girl, Ossie’s Childhood, Boble’s Bonus, 
From Ball Room to Weave Room? You might 
answer under this letter in the Bulletin. _ 


MAYER OF JAKEVILLE. 
“Only a Factory Girl” and “Ossie Harley’s 
Girlhood” were written. by Mrs. Elizabeth Mar- 
tin, and all sold out. We have a few copies of 
“Bobbie's Bonus,” at 75c each. “From Ball Room 
to Weave Room” starts this week in Honie Sec- 
tion.—Aunt Becky.) 


BALFOUR, N. C. 


Balfour Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The annual meeting of the Carolina. B. -Y. P. 
U. Association was held at the Balfour School 
building, July 12, 1980, beginning at 2:30 p. m., 
with one of the largest attendance ever assem- 
bled at these meetings.. The convention thenfe, 
“Growth in Grace.” The following program was . 
carired out and enjoyed by all pfesent: 

Afternoon Session. 

2:30 to 2:45—Song service. 

2:45 te 3:00—Devotions by the Rev. Jess Os- 
teen. 

3:00 .to 3:10—Duet by Misses Martha Stack 
and Frances Laughter. 

3:10 to 3:40—Minutes and reports. 

3:40 to 3:50—Music by the congregation. 

3:50 to 4:10—-Talk on Daily Bible Reading by 
Mrs. J. C. Powell. 

4:10 to 4:20—Violin solo by Miss Emily Sar- 
gent. 

4:20 to 4:40—Address by Mr. J. M. England, 
of Mars. Hill, N. C. 

4:40 to 5:00—Conferences. 

5:00 to 6:00—Recreation hour. 

6:00 to 7:00—Supper. 

Evening Session. 

7:30 to 7:45—Song service. 

7:45 ‘to 8:00—Devotional by Mr. H. O. Baker. 

8:00 te 8:15—Special music by the East Hen- 
dersonville Male Quartet. 

8:15 to 8:30—-Report of Time and Place Com- 
mittee. 

8:30 to 9:00—Report of Nomination. Commit- 
tee, and Election of Officers. 

9:15—Awarding of banners. 

9:20 to 9:30—Special music by East Hender- 
sonville Male Quartet. 

9:35 to 9:40—Playlet by the Senior B. Y. P. U. 
of the First Baptist church, Hendersonville. 

9:40 to 10:00—-Address by the Rev. Arthur 
Jackson, pastor of First Baptist church, Hender- 
sonville. 

Gonference leaders were: Junior Intermediate, 
Miss Izorah Reese; Senior Intermediate, The Rev. 
N. A. Melton. 
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MARION, N. C. 


Marion Mill News. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

It is rest week again, and fishing and baseball 
are on the program for this period. East Ma- 
rion has a fast aggregation of ball tossers who 
have made an enviable record this season. Sat- 
urday they played Hickory fifteén innings to a 
6-6 tie. 

Superintendent Adam F. Hunt and family 
were at Pacolet Mills, S. C., last week for the 
funeral and burial of Mrs. John Hunt, sister-in- 
law of our superintendent. 

Miss Ruth Hunt, charming and accomplished 
daughter of Mr. ahd Mrs. Adam F. Hunt, has re- 
turned from an extended visit to friends and 
relatives at Pacolet Mills, 8S. C. 

Mr. Robert J. Tucker, one of_our night weav- 
ers and a handsome young man, was visiting 
relatives in Shelby last week. 

The young people of Bast Marion Baptist 
church and Sunday school were picnicking at 
Chimney Rock last week. From all reports the 
occasion was enjoyed immensely, Mr. L. D. Hall 
drank too much cold ale and has had a severe 
cold ever since. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kaylor and children were 
visiting Mrs. Kaylor’s parerits in the “Styx” re- 
cently. 

Mr. Lioyd Toney has a very sore eye, the re- 
sult of st fim playing ‘that wasn’t very funny. 

Rev. r. Hel, an employee of Marion Mill, is 
off for thirty days, conducting revivals at his dif- 
ferent churches. 

Your correspondent was visiting relatives at 
Union and Pacolet Mills, 8. C., last week. 

A Correction: H. D. Broome its night overseer 
of weaving, instead of “J. H.,” Broom, as for- 


merly reported. 
HELPSOM. 


FOREST CITY, N. C. 


Florence Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill is running full time and we have not 
heard any news of closing down; we had one 
week’s vacation for,the Fourth of July. 

We had a big fire Monday night, July 7th. Mr. 
Frye, the assistant superintendent’s, house burn- 
ed down. It was thought to have started from 
broken wires. They saved only a few things. 
Mr. Frye and family have moved on Depot street. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Teller Suttles on Tues- 
day, June 24th, a boy, Dwight Vernon. 

Mr. Cantrell, the blind man who selis books, 
visited our mill last week. He was carrying a 
good supply of books, and sold a good many. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Albert Blackman on Sat- 
urday, June 28th, a girl, Doris. Mavine. 

Mrs. Joy Whiteside and two children, Norma 
and Bobby, are visiting her mother, Mrs. ©. L. 
Erwin. Mrs. Whiteside lives at Fort Howard, 
Md., where Sergeant Whiteside is stationed. 

Miss Maude McCluney and Mr. Howard Daniel 
were married Wednesday, June llth, at 8 o’clock 
at Ellenboro. Rev. Z. K. Harrill performed the 
ceremony. The bride and groom spent their hon- 
eymoon in Virginia. 

Aunt Becky, we have moved, but if you will 
inquire at the neighbors where we. used to hive, 


they. will direct you; we don’t want you to stop 


coming, for we look forward to your visits. 
POLLY. 
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—certainly had nothing to do with our case, though-it 
may be that Satan approved and sanctioned it,” and she 
laughed. recklessly. 

“Theo! that sounds just Hke some of the devilish rot 
that DuBoise talks in the club room,” in almost uncon- 
trolable rage, eyeing her with jealous suspicion and 


nervously fingering his watch chain. 


‘Tl suppose he is the man you are so jealous ota | 
don’t care who it ‘sounds like!’ I never heard him or any 
one make sych an expression; it was just born out of the 
anguish of heart and mind which your too frequent fits 
of unreasonable jealousy have subjected me to,” and the 
tears welled upinto her eyes, her lips became. tremulous 
and a wave of rich color surged over her cheeks and brow. 
She leaned toward her husband and looked pleadingly into 
his stern set face, There was a wistful tenderness in 


‘her tones as she softly and shyly spoke: 


“Jack, if’ we—if we had—a-—had a little—a—darling 
little-baby, would you love me then?” But the man had 
previously resolved that she should not ‘twist him around 
her finger’ this time, and make him acknowledge that he 
had wronged her. He would not be softened by ariy of 
her artifices, nor admit that he was to blame, and 
retorted : 


“God ! without a mighty reformation im your char- 
acter—I beg pardon—deportment, you should never have 
charge of a child of mine. But that is nonsense—such a 
thing never happens to a woman who dances her life 
away as you have been- doing the three years sincé we 
married,” contemptuously. “But it is now half past two; 
I must be at the office by nine and will bid you good 
night,” not offering to kiss her. As he crossed the room 
she sprang from her seat and confronted him, her sensi- 
tive lips trembling piteously, her eyes flashing through 
rebellious tears. 


“Stop! Jack, we will have it aut now, once and forever, 
the last time! I will bear your insinuations and insults 
no longer. You have at last drivenme to despair. I have 
always been true to you in word, thought and deed. If 
I ever prove false it will be because you drove me to it— 
remember that! I am going to leave you; some day you 
will bitterly regret this hour.” 

“Theo!” and he grasped héer hands in a vise-like grip 
and gazed in awe on her white drawn features. Ah, this 
was just a passinoate childish outburst of temper, he 
thought, but more serious than usual. 4 

“Theo, you dare not bring such disgrace 6n your head 
and mine. I know we are as far apart as the poles—you 
crave excitement and society—-I detest both and every- 
thing pertaining to either. I am sorry—but it can’t be 
helped now; we will ‘have to endure it to the bitter-end,”’ 
and his voice broke in great dry sobs, as if his heart were 
bursting. 

“But.I won’t endure it!” she stormed, angrily stamp- 
ing her daintily slippered foot. “I won't be scolded and 
reproved all the time as if-I were a naughty child; I am 
a woman, and I-won’t submit to such treatment at your 
hands a day longer—no I won’t—I'll—” 

(To Be Continued) 
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